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I suppose every teacher feels the same challenge I do looking at a 
new class. This is not just a sea of faces confronting me, but thirty 
distinct personalities each with his or her individual needs . . . and RECORD OF A COUNTY 
it’s my job to discover what they are. An important part of that job, Emphasis on nutrition in the 
I know, is understanding the health and nutrition habits of each one parang etn 9! ig apn rs ay 
of these boys and girls. That’s why one of the first things I do each pincer stampa tvecitte, aes 
year as part of our nutrition education program is to find out how wi tenn the 
each child’s eating habits can be improved. Helping these youngsters SURVEYED DIETS DIETS 


make health gains is one of my job’s greatest satisfactions. 1948 | 1,082 | 34% | 37% | 














This teacher is typical of many from every state in the Union 1950 | 859 | 48% | 24% 


who write General Mills requesting food survey forms or nutrition 14% morechildeen reporting pied ditte! 
education materials. Every year more and more teachers are real- 
izing what a great contribution they can make toward im- 
proving the health of America’s children by integrating 
nutrition studies into their curriculums. If you would 

like help in this important work, why not let us pro- 

vide you with materials, plans and guidance for a 

complete nutrition education program. Write today 

to: Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Send for free catalog 
of all school needs 


Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and 
Supplies 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and 
Supplies 

Office and Library 
Supplies 

Filing and Storage onan r 


Cabinets 

s 
Laboratory Equipment Athletic Good 
Art Materials 


Daylight Diffusors a 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 





School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 


Office, Library and 
General Furniture 























American Universal 
Desk No. 434 























SAVE EFFORT, SAVE TIME, INSURE VALUE 
by making us headquarters for all SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 








Share the satisfaction of hundreds 
of other progressive teachers who 
centralize their purchases of all 
school furniture and supplies here. 


Our friendly, experienced staff 
hasa first-hand knowledge of your 
problems, gained through years 
of close co-operation with the na- 
tion’s schools. They can save you 
considerable time and effort. 


Our large warehouse stocks of 
top-quality equipment and sup- 
plies assure you of prompt deliv- 
ery at all times. 


Keep our catalog always handy. 
You will find it a ready 
reference and a depend- 
able index to all that is 
latest and best in mod- 
ern school equipment. 








American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 
No. 16-119— Beauty withmaximum 
comfort, durability. Automatic 
safety-fold action. No pinching or 
tearing hazards. Upholstery easily 
replaceable. Also available with 
safety-folding tablet-arm. 





f, * Se yy li, 
16TH AT HAMILTON 212 OLIVER BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 











Write today for valuable FREE catalog 


Your free copy of our latest complete catalog is 
ready for mailing now. A penny postal card will 
bring it. Send today for this complete handbook of 
school furniture and supplies, 

Also ask for new FREE illustrated booklet, “The 
Co-ordinated Classroom,” by Darell Boyd Harmon. 
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THE PROMPT ENTER EASIER! 


URING frontier winters, a tardy schoolmaster usually found him- 
self “barred-out” by the pupils within; whereupon he would 
painfully mount the schoolhouse roof, from this hazardous perch board 
over the chimney, and thus smoke out the class! All this, so that a tardy 
professor might join his own group.... 


NTRANCE is always easier for the prompt! If there is an Edu- 

cators Group in your new school, you, too may join—without 
even answering health questions—anytime during the first 60 days fol- 
lowing the opening of school! 
If there is not an Educators 
Group in your school, you’ll 
need a Non-Cancellable In- $1000 TO MRS. M— 
dividual Policy. Both Indi- Since 1918 Mrs. M has 
vidual. and Group Plans pro- collected Educators benefits 
vide you complete protection for grippe, broken foot, 
—as illustrated by the actual arthritis, nephritis, burns, 


claims cases at right... leg ulcer, edema of legs, 
i varicose ulcer, diabetes, 


EDUCATORS offers you the heart disease and cirrhosis 
same protection. Many types of liver. 
of policies are available. All 
provide generous benefits. .. 
year "round coverage (all 
leaves included) .. . hospital 
and surgical benefits if de- 
sired. No physical examina- 
tion is required. The cost 
. ? Less than 10¢ a day for 
weekly benefits of $25.00. 
Simply mail the coupon for 
full particulars. 


(penn 








Lancaster, Pa. 


FREE 
Without any obligation, please send me—free of charge— 
TO YOU an Educators Letter Opener, also full information on your 
Individual Protection [] Group Protection [] Have Rep- 
Attractive, handy LETTER ntati | 
OPENER with builtin "e*entotive call [) 
magnifying glass. Just 
the thing for your desk. 
Mail the coupon for 
yours TODAY! 





October Cover 


Our artists in preparing the October 
cover very appropriately have selected 
a motif symbolic of early Pennsylvania 
crafts and folklore. The motif pre- 
dominantly is Pennsylvania Dutch. 
Coming to Pennsylvania from the war- 
torn area of the lower Rhine Valley, 
the Dutch were, nevertheless, a peace- 
loving and home-loving people. The 
agents of William Penn in their efforts 
to have these folk come to settle in 
Penn’s Woods played up to these fun- 
damental characteristics and promised 
peace, religious freedom, and the right 
to own land, all of which were denied 
them in their fatherland. 

These great blessings were symbol- 
ized in all aspects of their arts and 
crafts. No Pennsylvania Dutch design 
on a manuscript, plate, chair, piece of 
furniture, or even a barn was lacking 
in one of the symbols of the dream for 
peace and religious freedom. They 
chose the lily, most often represented 
by them as the tulip, as the symbol for 
peace. Frequently the flowers were 
blowing to show something which 
could not be seen but was only felt, 
symbolic of the presence of God. 

Included almost always, also, was 
the peacock, invariably with head look- 
ing at his tail as a sign of re-birth—a 
motif favored by decorative artists 
of all ages. 

Characteristic of most of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch designs was a degree of 
architectural regularity. The plan was 
almost always formal and so exact that 
it would appear as if both sides of the 
design were cut from a folded paper. 
Our artists blend with these Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch motifs other early crafts 
for which Pennsylvania was particular- 
ly famous. 

The background of the cover design 
portrays weaving of the early hand 
looms; the scroll of paper, the pioneer 
work of William Rittenhouse in the 
paper industry along the Wissahickon; 
and the wrought iron network the be- 
ginnings of a handicraft that has de- 
veloped into our great steel industries. 

Appropriately it is that during Penn- 
sylvania Week in October, 1950, we 
should recognize Pennsylvania’s folk- 
lore and handicrafts, not only of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch but of all peoples 
who came to live in Penn’s Woods, as 
a heritage upon which our present 
greatness rests. 
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Cer Teacher and librarian. 


will want this New All-Color Filmstrip 
to teach the use of 


HOW TO USE 





he Encyclopedia! 
the Encyclopedia! COMPTONS 
PICTURED ra 
Free 30-Day Loan=—Option Ca ENCYCLOPEDIA 
to Purchase at Cost 


New 60-frame filmstrip in full color 
alive with interest to aid in teaching 
the use of one of the most important 
educational tools. 


20-page Teaching Guide reproduces 
each frame with identifying number 
and legend, with commentary to be 
given by the teacher or librarian. 
Also suggests several ways of intro- 
ducing the film and offers simple 





instructions on how to make the 


most effective use of any filmstrip. 


Try this film in your school—free for 
30 days! Ask your superintendent or 
principal to mail the coupon below. 


Pe 2 2 Ss Se ee Se eS Se eS eS 2S Cee eS se Ss 


F. E. Compton & Company 
1000 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in securing the filmstrip HOW TO 
USE COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Kindly send me an application for your free 30-day 
loan with option to purchase at cost. 


Repr 
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ARTEXT In This Issue 
PRINTS AND JUNIORS ® The schools in Pennsylvania are 


Color Reproductions as listed in celebrating Pennsylvania Week, Octo- 
Pennsylvania Course of Study ber 16-22. Suggestions for teaching | 

ee eee tern fapant Tae | Pennsylvania folklore in the history 

Grades 1-6 — 48 Subjects classes of our elementary schools are 


aos it | a ss given by the author of our first article. 


Min. Quan. 10 & The second article of the United 

Complete set of 48 Nations series which we are printing Daniel Boone 

PRINTS JUNIORS : : 
$20.00 $1.34 this year deals with the struggle for 
Postpaid Postpaid world welfare. Doctor Jacob of the 
NE Ce SeeO University of Pennsylvania covers in 
KURTZ BROS. detail many of the fields of activity 
School Supplies & Equipment of this world organization which may 
CLEARFIELD, PA. be news to our readers as it was to 


the editors. 


® In this issue, we start a new fea- 
ture. The column is called “Dear Miss 
North” and is written by Clara Cocker- 
ille, chairman of the Professional Plan- 
ning Committee of the PSEA. Teachers 
who have been working on the ele- 
mentary curriculum project during the 
past few years will appreciate the clev- 


er way Clara puts across good ideas. 
Watch for this column in each remain- 
ing issue of the JouRNAL this year. 

& Eight PSEA Convention Districts 
will hold their meetings this Oc- 
tober and November. The outline for 
the business which each should con- 
duct is to be found in the Association 
Activities section of this issue. 
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P Pennsylvania schools in October 
and November of 1949 celebrated 
| Pennsylvania Week and Education 
Week in many different ways. From 
| these activities described on two pages 1: 
of the issue, teachers may get an idea ED 
| or so for this year’s observances. Now 7 New EBFilms 


A LANGUAGE SERIES |B Important meetings scheduled for | natant cilia. 


| October and November include the | 


ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 7 conference of the Pennsylvania Branch | fj BASIC LIBRARY OF 








of the Secondary School Principals | 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 8 Association, the Association of Deans | N 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 9 of Women, the Pennsylvania School | 13 EBFILMS 


Press Association, the Classroom | 


ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 10 Teachers Conference, and the national | AMERIC AN HISTORY 


ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 11 | convention of county superintendents. RE 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 12 | and LITERATU 


PSEA Headquarters Staff 


400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. | Earlier EBFilms on 
American Literature and History 








Teacher's Manuals 
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Tape recordings 
make languages 
easier to teach 


Direct Speech comparisons 
increase speed of learning 


Now you can give every language student 
the equivalent of individual tutoring, 
thanks to the miracle of tape recording. 
It enables students to compare their own 
recorded efforts directly with similar 
recordings made by experts. 

The high fidelity of tape captures every inflec- 
tion clearly; students find it easier to understand 
and act on criticism. Remember, too, that tape 
can be erased and re-used indefinitely; there’s no 


needle scratch, crosstalk or kinking, and the tape 
may be edited and spliced. 





LESSON REHEARSAL— Many teachers practice with 
tape, presenting lessons as if they had a class before 
them. The playback often produces surprises for the 
teacher and improvement in classroom presentations. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., | 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota | 
Dept. PS-80 | 
Send me a FREE BOOKLET for my classroom use. ! 
Gives case histories. of how and where tape | 
recordings are used to lighten teachers’ work— 
improve students’ concentration. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


I SS a 





EER On 5 ieee OR EEC Ae Os Sas eked 


GET FREE BOOKLET full of interesting new ideas for 
your classroom. Tells how and where tape recordings 
are being used to lighten teachers’ work, improve 
students’ concentration, shorten time required for 
learning. Mail the coupon today! 






LANGUAGE EXPERTS record selected material on tape 
which is then played in class, after which .. . 


LER SNE 


. Students record the same material. Playbacks of both 
recordings give students invaluable help. 





SQUARE DANCING—Authentic music for American 
and foreign folk dances can be recorded on tape and 
used in the classroom as an aid to all classes from 
kindergarten right up through college grades. 





SCOTCH 





Sound Recording 
Tape 














IMPORTANT! There’s more than one brand of sound 
recording tape on the market. For quality, insist on 
the “SCOTCH” brand in the distinctive plaid-decor- 
ated box. Standard equipment on most makes of tape 
recording machines. 


Made in U. S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of ‘‘Scotch”” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, 
“‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, ‘“‘Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, ‘‘3M’’ Abrasives, ““3M’’ Adhesives, 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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Pennsylvania Folklore Stirs Interest 
in History in Elementary Schools 


Teachers may use folklore studies to help pupils find 


% 





“Where live High German people and 
low Dutch 

Whose trade in weaving linen cloth 
is much. 


From linen rags good paper doth 


5 
derive, 
The first trade keeps the second trade 
alive, 
\ paper mill near Germantown doth 
stand.” 


The “paper mill” mentioned above 
was the Rittenhouse which existed in 
the Wissahickon Valley in 1690. This 
bit of quaint doggerel was written by 
Richard Frame in his “Short Descrip- 
tion of Pennsylvania” which William 
Bradford, pioneer printer, printed in 
1696. 

Here in Pennsylvania, the arts of 
papermaking and printing were de- 
veloped early by our sturdy pioneers. 
Teachers and classes may take such 
leads as these to study industries which 
were conducted long ago. They thus 
gain knowledge of the many great per- 
sonalities which led in literary, politi- 
cal, social, and artistic developments 
in Pennsylvania. 

Modern schools center their curric- 
ula about a community life, language 
arts, or social science core. Many have 
discovered that traditions and bits of 
folklore in any community are often 
keys to wider historical knowledge as 
well as to keen interest on the part of 
the pupils. Tracing folklore down to 
sources wherever possible, in an effort 
to establish authenticity, is a first step 
for pupils toward the most important 
point in any form of research—the 
establishment of truth. 


Nobody Knows 


Folk tales have frequently been the 
means of teaching children lessons of 
courtesy, honor, and good living. Eth- 
ical codes of conduct have been set up 
and passed along from generation to 
generation. Folk dances and children’s 
gemes, as conceived and freely ex- 
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ways of understanding and good-humoredly loving their 


neighbors! 


pressed by some folkgroup, ring with 
rhythm, humor, and fair play. 

Nobody knows just where or how 
long ago many such originated. We 
only know that a people has in some 
mysterious way-—the 
call it “folk memory”; the French, 
“tradition populaire”: and the Ger- 
mans, “volkskune” 
thing that has been enjoyable and pre- 
cious to them. 


Seandinavians 


preserved some- 


Helpful Material Available 


Teachers in the elementary schools 
below the fifth grade will find valuable 
research material already available for 
use in history or community life studies 
with children. The Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission at Harrisburg is- 
sues material in pamphlets and mono- 
graphs which primary 
find very helpful. 

The reference to the paper mill was 
found in one such monograph, “Visual 
Education and the School Journey.” 
page 70, Vol. 1, No. 6. In this mono- 
graph is reported a study by a third 
grade at Kutztown. These boys and 
girls learned that Indian relics and 
caches had been found in the vicinity 
of their town and that there was an 
old Indian burial ground only two 
miles west. The class took a trip to see 
these things in their present state. 

They also visited one of the oldest 
houses in the town, at that time being 


teachers will 


used as a harness shop. They made a 
trip to the first school building (1791) 
and to the old Swan Inn (pre-Revolu- 
tionary and Revolutionary period). 
both of which have been turned into 
residences but still retain some indica- 
tions of their former use and the dates 
thereof. 

These third graders learned that it 
was the custom to build with stone or 
brick in those early days and why: 
that the schoolhouse of 1791 contained 
but two rooms; that German was 
taught constantly and English only in 
winter; that the teacher lived in the 
building and was paid one or two 


says 
HELEN C. WILLIAMSON 
Philadelphia 


cents per day by each pupil. They saw 
old bricks “brought from England” 
that had been used to build Swan Inn: 
an arch in the cellar used as a storage 
room from which rumors had issued. 
found not altogether authentic, con- 
cerning concealments of Revolutionary 
soldiers. They saw the old sign bearing 
the picture of the Swan upon it. 

In connection with the Indian 
caches. they learned that these had 
been discovered in 1900 when a new 
street was opened. The street was 
named Lenni because it became known 
that the caches had belonged to the 
Lenni-Lenape tribe who had lived 
along Saucony Creek in the southern 
part of Kutztown. Many Indian relies 
have been found by “diggers of post- 
holes” and similar labor, among them 
an unusual type of Delaware Indian 
pot with pointed base. 

It was possible to see some of these 
things in the town’s Antique Shop. The 
questions and comments of these chil- 
dren relating to their trips show an 
unbounded interest, and their news ar- 
ticles. written for local newspapers. as 
well as their individual descriptions 
told to other grades, probably stimu- 
lated interest in folklore and its rela- 
tion to present-day history. Indian 
and German names abound in this 
region, and there are authentic tales to 
explain many of them. 


Folklore and Home-School Interest 


“A Journey with a Musical Interest” 
is another trip described in this mono- 
graph about a visit to the Stephen 
Collins Foster home in Pittsburgh. 
Schools in that area can easily learn 
the folklore connected with Pennsyl- 
vania’s greatest folk song writer. 

Does your community folklore offer 
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a key to invite home-school coopera- 
tion? In the public school kindergarten 
of one of our large cities, there is a 
group of Bohemian children. A Bo- 
hemian bakery with ovens in the rear 
suggests a way to study Bohemian 
customs. The entire group of children 
visit the bakery and are fascinated 
with its pleasant odors and the ovens 
full of the long, twisted, poppy-seeded 
loaves of bread and small poppy- 
seeded cakes so dear to Bohemian 
hearts. 

Back at school they build their own 
shop and ovens. Clay and _ plasteline 
provide media for their own, more or 
less skillfully-shaped Bohemian bread, 
cake, and noodles. A shaker of sand 
serves for poppy seeds. Together they 
plan dramatic situations, real to chil- 
dren in play, copied from home life 
and community customs. They read 
the delightful “Maminka’s Children” 
by Elizabeth Orton Jones among other 
books and stories of Bohemian people 
suitable to their age comprehension. 

They learn some Bohemian songs 
and dances. Mothers come to visit and 
show them some of these. They give a 
party for their mothers and cook a 
Bohemian supper. Many of the fathers, 
as well as the mothers, sit down to this 
supper with children and teachers, in 
new appreciation and interest, and 
thus lay the foundation for better co- 
operation with school efforts for citi- 
zenship training in American democ- 
racy. 

A first grade group in another re- 
gion showed a large percentage of Hol- 
land Dutch ancestral backgrounds. It 
was easy to gain interest and knowl- 
edge by showing pictures of Dutch 
children and telling a few stories about 
them. Some wooden shoes were 
brought to school, and one day a little 
girl brought a full costume with school 
cap and party cap, such as “they used 
to wear in Holland a long time ago.” 
Finally it was springtime, and it was 

‘ 


vie SW = whee 
tulip time, and these Dutch folks grew 
tulips and bought them potted from 
florist shops because they loved them 
so. 

Suppose a community and individ- 
ual pupil study reveals a group tending 
toward pure Pennsylvania Dutch and 
other German descent, with a slight 
mixture of Scotch-Irish. Through care- 
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ful inquiries, you create the chance 
for gaining home cooperation and in- 
terest through the folklore way. In an- 
other region where Indians have been. 
tales are still told and place names ring 
with historical suggestions. Certainly 
these are communities rich for folk 
studies! 





Pennsylvania Dutch fraktur work on 
both linen and paper accompanies folk- 
lore tales in many regions. Flowers, 
birds, and illuminated lettering in non- 
fading colors of salmon red, old blue, 
and canary yellow occur again and 
again on birth and baptismal certifi- 
cates, and even in the old copy books 
preserved by the “Plain People.” There 
is a lovely and artistic book on this 
subject, “Pennsylvania German Illum- 
inated Manuscripts,” by Henry S. 
Borneman. 


Christmas “Putz” Visitors 


In Bethlehem, we note old buildings 
that invite investigations into the com- 
munal life of the Moravians; develop- 
ment of their hymn writing and litur- 
gies, and the uses of various sorts 
of musical instruments—‘trombone 
choirs” and the Bach singers of great 
renown. There are also interesting 
customs related to making and using 
of candles in both domestic and re- 
ligious life. The cookery and hospitali- 
ty of this community are renowned. In- 
teresting samples of “guest books” are 
to be seen at Old Sun Inn. Some from 
private homes and Moravian churches 
and schools relate to Christmas “putz” 
visitors and the customs connected 
with this type of celebration. 

Lancaster Germans can still show a 
famous old Conestoga wagon or two 
together with the “hoop-of-bells” which 
decorated the very fine and strong 
Conestogan horses. Some farm houses 
still have bells of another type in this 
region used for many years to call 
farm hands in from work. 

Cemeteries are interesting in all of 
Pennsylvania’s “Dutch country,” par- 
ticularly the old roughhewn slabs of 
wood over the graves. Some epitaphs 
on old tombstones take us deeply into 
folklore and a knowledge of early peo- 
ples. The old ones at Forty-Fort and 
Wyoming provide much for apprecia- 
tion of Wyoming Valley. Here, too, a 
knowledge of Welsh customs, such as 


their eisteddfods, leads to knowledge 
of some of the later miners who helped 
to open the anthracite region. 

Where did all these relics and cus- 
toms of the past come from? Why do 
most sections have particular types o! 
food or drink to stress as their special- 
ty, often with the very name suggest- 
ing “folklore”? “Lebanon Sausage,” 
“Black Betty,” “Rambo Apples,” along 
with “Hesselius paintings,” “Stiegel 
glass,” and “Potts iron,” lead to local 
search for worth-while humor and 
truth, 

As we go through Chester, Berks, 
and Huntingdon counties, we learn 
more about the Pennsylvania iron in- 
dustry. The interesting and sometimes 
amusing names of forges and furnaces 
take us back at least as far as 1796. 
If we live in the east central region, we 
find the old Durham near Easton. 


This Is Not Folklore 


Some readers now may be saying, 
“But so much of this is not folklore! 
These trips are properly designated 
local history studies, are they not?” 
Our answer is, “Yes, but folklore is 
wrapped up in all local history.” The 
place to begin teaching is whenever an 
item of interest can be seized upon. A 
teacher’s own interest and ingenuity 
can direct pupil’s activities toward a 
theme of folklore. The time is ripe for 
American peoples to draw closer to- 
gether through this appreciation. 





Sylvester K. Stevens, State historian 
of Pennsylvania, says in his book 
“Pennsylvania History and Morale”— 
“it is necessary in Pennsylvania his- 
tory to furnish local backgrounds for 
the understanding of our American 
way of life. All of our ideals and in- 
stitutions had origin in some commu- 
nity and with local people. No great 
events in our national history are with- 
out their local relationships.” 


The Seven Cultures 

All historians mention, in one way 
or another, the “kaleidoscopic collec- 
tion of people of different bloods and 
religions in Pennsylvania,” as _ ex- 
pressed by Charles M. Andrews in his 
“Colonial Folkways.” Cornelius Wey- 
gandt speaks in his delightful book 
“The Plenty of Pennsylvania” of the 
seven cultures of the state—Hollandish, 

(See Folklore, page 79) 
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The United Nations and the 
Strugsle for World Welfare 


® In his second article on the work of the United 
Nations, Doctor Jacob discusses its activities in the 
struggle for World Welfare. He includes, also, reports 
of successful action by numerous international organ- 


PHILIP E. JACOB 
University of Pennsylvania 


NDER the pressure of an insurgent 
ul mass appeal for the betterment of 
life, the nations of the mid-twentieth 
century have had to accept—or pretend 
to accept—human welfare as the para- 
mount yardstick of their national and 
international actions. At the same time, 
the technological and social interde- 
pendence of the world today has made 
the accomplishment of welfare ines- 
capably dependent on international co- 
operation. States have discovered again 
and again that they could not provide 
individually for even the elemental 
needs of their people and have had, in 
regard to an ever wider range of eco- 
nomic and social activities, to admit 
that they must cooperate or die. 

The United Nations and its related 
agencies now provide the principal 
means by which states can join in com- 
mon action to advance the world’s wel- 
fare, and thereby advance their own. 
Considering the political conflicts 
which have embittered international re- 
lations and the intensity of nationalist 
loyalties, a remarkably effective pattern 
of international “functional” coopera- 
tion has been established, a “pattern of 
a world community at work, of human 
beings of different political allegiances 
sharing their economic and _ social 
tasks.” Such cooperation has enabled 
Danish doctors to immunize Czech 
children against tuberculosis, a stock- 
pile of vaccine in Peiping, China, to 
put at the disposal of Egyptians fight- 
ing cholera, American commercial pi- 
lots to fly safely across the Atlantic, 
Austrian children to eat a nutritious 
meal made from American dried skim 
milk, Australian wheat, and Iceland’s 
fish oil, Italian laborers to secure jobs 
in France, and refugees from war and 
persecution to find new homes in Latin 
America—to mention a small sampling 
of the practical results of United Na- 
tions welfare programs. 
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izations, many of which originated prior to the United 


Nations. 


Welfare Objectives of the 
United Nations 


In the Charter of the United Nations 
and the Constitutions of the interna- 
tional “specialized agencies,” the mem- 
ber states. have committed themselves 
to a revolutionary concept of global 
social responsibility. They have under- 
taken to promote for all mankind con- 
ditions of economic security, social 
justice, health and cultural enlighten- 
ment. Acceptance of such aims of 
world welfare as a fundamental obliga- 
tion of nation states is unprecedented. 
As a matter of fact, their adoption was 
strongly opposed by some who were 
convinced that they. were unrealistic 
and could not be put into practice, 
and by others who were afraid that 
they would be implemented and would 
consequently endanger hallowed insti- 
tutions and vested interests. Neverthe- 
less, boldness won out, at least to the 
extent of blueprinting the vision of a 
better world. 

The United Nations shall promote, 
explicitly states its Charter, “higher 
standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social 
progress and development.” Equally 
vigorous in setting forth the goal of 
world economic security is the Declara- 
tion of the International Labor Organ- 
ization adopted unanimously at its 
Conference in Philadelphia in 1944, It 
affirms that “all human beings . . 
have the right to pursue both their 
material well-being and their spiritual 
development in conditions of freedom 
and dignity, of economic security and 
equal opportunity” and insists that “at- 
tainment of conditions in which this 
shall be possible must constitute the 
central aim of national and interna- 
tional policy.” 

In the advancement of social justice, 
the United Nations and its associated 
organizations have the broadest of 


mandates. They are, for instance, to 
further the protection of children and 
women against exploitation, encourage 
conditions of work and wages which 
would “ensure a just share of the fruits 
of progress to all and a minimum liv- 
ing wage .. .”, secure recognition of 
the right of collective bargaining and 
the principle of freedom of association, 
promote equal rights for women. 

Health, as conceived by the sixty- 
three states which signed the Constitu- 
tion of the World Health Organization, 
is an extraordinarily comprehensive 
international objective, embodying “a 
state of complete physical, mental, and 
social well-being.” It is not surprising 
therefore to find that this and other 
United Nations organizations have ac- 
cepted the obligation not only of help- 
ing to combat specific diseases but of 
improving nutrition, housing, sanita- 
tion, and recreation, promoting ma- 
ternal and child welfare and generally 
fostering “the ability to live harmo- 
niously in a changing total environ- 
ment.” 

The United Nations, finally, is dedi- 
cated to the achievement of an enlight- 
ened world. The Constitution of 
UNESCO (the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization) ringingly declares that “since 
wars begin in the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed.” Hence 
“mutual knowledge and understanding 
of peoples” must be advanced and the 
“free flow of ideas by word and image” 
promoted. The organization would give 
“fresh impulse to popular education 
and to the spread of culture,” and aim 
at equality of educational opportunity. 
It would also undertake to “maintain, 
increase, and diffuse knowledge” by en- 
couraging all kinds of intellectual co- 
operation among nations. 

These avowed purposes of the Unit- 
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ed Nations assume that the welfare of 
individuals and nations is inseparable 
from the welfare of the whole world 
community, and that public recogni- 
tion of such a common stake will in- 
spire the necessary common action to 
attain these ends. The record of ac- 
complishment to date, while discourag- 
ingly short of the goals, has demon- 
strated a significant measure of world 
unity in the furtherance of these aims. 
United Nations agencies have formu- 
lated and promoted basic international 
social standards. They have been in- 
strumental in national 
efforts to meet economic and social 
problems. They have maintained inter- 
national regulation over certain ac- 
tivities essential to all nations. They 
have organized and rendered vital serv- 
ices direct!y to people and_ nations. 


coordinating 


Setting World Social Standards 


An important factor in raising the 
conditions of labor throughout the 
world has been the patient. steady 
work of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, a unique body representing 
not only the governments but labor 
and employer groups of its member 
states. Over a period of thirty years 
(the ILO was founded simultaneously 
with the League of Nations, but is now 
a specialized agency related to the 
United Nations). this organization has 
succeeded in drawing up almost a hun- 
dred international conventions and 
adopting a group of recommendations 
which together form the rudiments of 
an International Labor Code. This 
Code expresses a wide area of agree- 
ment among social and economic in- 
terests within countries as well as be- 
tween them. 

The employment of women and chil- 
dren in heavy labor and night work is 
limited. Minimum age limits for chil- 
dren in particular occupations have 
been set. Time off with pay is approved 
for women before and after childbirth. 
Standards for domestic labor are de- 
fined. Conventions concerning social 
security provide for compulsory insur- 
ance for sickness, old age and death. 
and payment of compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents and _ occupational 
diseases. Principles governing the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents and 
safety in other occupations have been 
prescribed. 

Special attention has been paid to 
the conditions of seamen. Their hours 
of work, living quarters and food 
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standards are outlined, provision made 
for sickness insurance and _ pensions, 
and free transportation home assured 
to men stranded in a foreign country 
by reason of shipwreck, injury. or ill- 
ness. 

There is of course no authority to 
enforce these standards upon every 
country and all too many nations still 
refuse to accept them. Governments 
have often been reluctant to undertake 
difficult and _ political controversial 
steps to raise their labor standards. In 
the case of the United States. constitu- 
tional 
vented action. Business groups in var- 
ious countries have opposed measures 
which would increase their costs and 
make competition fiercer with coun- 
tries having lower standards. But as 
the problems have been studied and 
debated in the ILO awareness that im- 
proved standards throughout the world 
would benefit each country has grown. 
This. together with the persistent de- 
mands of labor, has influenced more 
and more nations to approve and ad- 
here to the international code. 


barriers have sometimes pre- 


International Teamwork for 
Economic Progress 

During the postwar years the co- 
ordination of national policies and ac- 
tion in the solution of major economic 
and social problems has been one of 
the outstanding functions of the United 
Nations. This has been the essential 
task of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, with its twelve subordinate com- 
missions, and of most of the special- 
ized international agencies. 

How skillful international planning 
and teamwork can resolve critical ob- 
stacles to economic revival and stability 
has been strikingly shown by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe (an off- 
spring of the Economic and Social 
Council) in its three short years of ex- 
istence. Unlike the Marshall Plan, the 
Commission has had no large funds to 
hand out to prime production and stim- 
ulate trade. It has only been able to 
study, and then to propose action- 
subject to the unanimous consent of its 
members, which include in addition to 
all European countries, Russia and 
the United States! Nevertheless, it has 
achieved, among many other accom- 
plishments, the allocation of the entire 
European coal supply when it was short 
of meeting the needs of the consuming 
countries, the revival of key industries, 
and the stimulation of intra-European 


trade even through the “lron curtain. 

The coal allocation was handled b. 
asking each country first to state it. 
probable production, available  sup- 
plies. and anticipated needs. with « 
careful explanation of the purposes fo; 
which it intended to use the coal. Th: 
staff of the Commission and the na- 
tional representatives on it then worke:| 
over the estimates of need. determined 
which uses would most greatly con- 
tribute to general European recovery. 
and then pared the remainder so that 
the total would come within the amount 
available. Producing countries agreed 
to keep exports in line with the alloca- 
tions of the Commission. and the con- 
suming countries pledged not to buy 
beyond their quotas. The result was 
that each country received what would 
enable it, in comparison with the 
others, to serve the best interests 
of the continent as a whole, rather 
than to scramble madly for all that it 
could buy. 

The Commission devised a_ plan 
which put Italian steel industries back 
into operation, by procuring the proper 
kind of tile for relining their furnaces. 
No such tile was available in Europe 
in 1947. The necessary raw material 
was located in the French zone of Ger- 
many but was not being mined because 
of a lack of manpower and the severity 
of the winter. The Commission ar- 
ranged for Italian workers to do the 
mining (helping to relieve some of the 
serious unemployment at home). so- 
licited Alaskan technical know-how to 
enable the mining to proceed in sub- 
freezing weather, had the tiles made up 
in Czech factories. and within six 
months the mills were running. 

To promote trade, the Commission 
has secured “shopping lists” from 
countries, which give their chief im- 
port requirements and goods which 
they would offer for export. These have 
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heen exchanged, matched against each 
other and the way paved for the nego- 
tiation of trade agreements between 
countries which found their needs and 
products complementary. 

This kind of teamwork, voluntary 
hut coordinated, is characteristic of 
United Nations action in many other 
fields. UNESCO, through the exchange 
of information, the calling of interna- 
tional conferences of specialists. and 
the furnishing of advice to national 
governments, has promoted campaigns 
of fundamental education to eliminate 
illiteracy, reconstruction of war-de- 
stroyed educational facilities, and some 
progress towards the revision of text- 
books to provide better international 
understanding. The Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, by international 
surveys and consultations, has fostered 
better agricultural practices in under- 
developed countries, encouraged the 
conservation 
and planned for an orderly marketing 
of surpluses. 

The International Monetary Fund 
has helped countries to concert their 
fiscal policies sufficiently so as to avoid 
the disastrous consequences of sudden 
and arbitrary changes in the value of 
their currencies. Thus, the orderly de- 
valuation of many countries’ curren- 
cies a year ago, worked out in close 
consultation with the Fund, 
panic and a drastic tightening of eco- 
nomic controls which would have hurt 
everyone. Instead, it appears to have 
eased the trade deficits of these coun- 
tries and spurred their economic life. 

Most recently, the United Nations 
by unanimous agreement (including 
even the Soviet Union) has launched 
an international program of technical 
assistance to economically under-de- 
veloped countries. With contributions 
from over forty countries totalling 
$20,000,000 for the coming year. the 
United Nations is now sending mis- 
sions of experts to countries requesting 
help to map out comprehensive plans 
for the improvement of their hea!th. 
agricultural, industrial, financial, and 
educational conditions and to guide the 
governments in putting the proposals 
into effect. 


of scarce commodities. 


averted 


The Regulatory Tasks of the 
United Nations 


Strictly national action in some 
ficlds of international activities has 
resulted in such great inconvenience 
that international organizations have 
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been entrusted with a regulating job. 
A number of these had been in opera- 
tion at the time of the establishment of 
the United Nations. This has been 
particularly true in regard to inter- 
national communications and transport 
where uniform rules applied impartial- 
ly to all have been essential for simple 
and safe contact between nations. The 
Universal Postal Union quietly pre- 
rates and terms of 


scribes common 


transit for international mail and ar- 
ranges for the settlement of accounts 
between the different nations carrying 
it. Hence, we can without a thought 
stick a five-cent stamp on a letter, con- 
fideni that it will reach its destination 
anywhere in the world quickly and un- 
molested (in peace time), instead of 
having to pay “what the traffic would 
bear” as was the case before the Union 
was founded seventy-five years ago. 

The International Telecommunica- 
tions Union fixes the frequencies which 
may be used by each broadcasting 
country in order to keep the airwaves 
from becoming hopelessly jammed. 
The International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization maintains transoceanic air 
trafic control and navigation aids, in- 
cluding a large weather-ship network 
in the North Atlantic. The rescue of 
aircraft in several dramatic cases has 
heen effected as a result of the ICAO 
system, though its chief contribution 
has been the prevention of accidents. 
The code of uniform technical stand- 
ards developed by the Organization 
has also been an important means of 
facilitating safer and more satisfactory 
international air operations. 

A great advance in human welfare 
has been achieved as a result of the 
international control of narcotic drugs. 
Painstakingly and with many setbacks. 
a system of regulation has evolved by 
which the production, distribution, and 
use of narcotics have been increasingly 
limited to scientific and medical pur- 
poses.” Virtually every country in the 
world cooperates, and has adopted laws 
in conformity with international agree- 
ments to control narcotics within its 
boundaries. A world body of experts 
has the final say as to what amount 
each country needs for legitimate pur- 
poses. Exports and imports of drugs 


must be strictly certified and are 
checked by a central board against the 
national quotas. Countries report all 
seizures of illicit drugs to the central 
board, and note the suspected sources 
of supply. This spots the major centers 
of illegal traffic and the nations con- 
cerned are promptly spurred to track 
down those guilty of starting the vi- 
cious trade. 

As a result of these measures, a great 
reduction in drug addiction has been 
accomplished in the last twenty years, 
despite a serious let-down during the 
war and the continuing stratagems of 
illicit traffickers. Now, a further step 
appears imminent. The chief opium 
producing countries have agreed to 
limit their production to the estimated 
legitimate world need and have pro- 
posed that an international monopoly 
be established to have complete control 
of purchasing and distributing the 
product. This promises to close many 
of the remaining gaps in the system. 

The scope of international reguia- 
tion over national activities is still 
limited. Few nations wish to go farther 
than absolutely necessary in surrender- 
ing their sovereign authority to deter- 
mine their conduct as they please. The 
practicality and mutual advantages of 
uniform action by a responsible world 
authority are so patent, however, in 
matters requiring close and extensive 
contacts between many that 
this type of international activity with- 
in the United Nations is bound to grow. 


nations. 


The Serving of Human Needs 

The culmination of international 
welfare action has been the organiza- 
tion of human service on a global scale. 
As nations collectively joined at the 
conclusion of the Second World War to 
assist the devastated countries and care 
for millions of displaced persons, a 
new and dynamic step was taken to- 
ward an effective, functioning world 
community. Through UNRRA (the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration), the United Na- 
tions Relief for Palestine Refugees, 
UNICEF (the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund), 
and also through such specialized agen- 
cies as the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, and UNESCO, nations have acted 
as a unit, pooling their resources and 
authorizing an international organ to 
act directly, on their behalf, in ad- 
ministering assistance to people in 
need. The United Nations became a 
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tangible reality as it mobilized sup- 
plies, shipped them to points of need, 
and sent personnel throughout the 


world to carry out, not high-level dip- 
lomatic discussion, but the immediate 
oversight of its services. 

UNRRA was the greatest of all in- 
ternational undertakings—and perhaps 
the most maligned. It suffered from 
the extraordinary size and complexity 
of its task, the inadequacy of supplies, 
finance, and personnel which it could 
recruit and, above all, the fact that it 
was pioneering in a virtually unex- 
plored territory, inter-governmental 
administration. Yet in three years it 
saved two continents from starvation 
and collapse. 

In eighteen countries in Europe and 
Asia it rebuilt roads, railroads, and 
waterways, provided a vital portion of 
the cereals, fats, and other foodstuffs 
needed for subsistence, furnished 
health services and medical supplies. 
To revive agricultural production it 
shipped in seed, fertilizer, and farm 
machinery. Raw materials, tools, and 
industrial equipment were secured to 
start up local industries and crafts. Ten 
million refugees were housed, clothed, 
and fed. All except a million were re- 
patriated. 

In volume, UNRRA procured and 
shipped over twenty million tons of 
commodities—a cargo worth almost 
four billion dollars, which was raised 
from the cooperating nations according 
to their ability to pay. The effect of 
this operation was to avert starvation, 
prevent serious epidemics for the first 
time after a major war, and start each 
of the aided countries well along the 
road to recovery. Cut short by the 
cross-play of power politics before it 
could consummate its task, UNRRA’s 
work still stands as a remarkable ef- 
fective venture into large-scale inter- 
national administration to meet the 
gravest of emergencies. 

The tradition of internationally ad- 
ministered service is still being carried 
on, though on a much more limited 
scale and with important differences 


in methods, by UNICEF which was 
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created by the General Assembly to 
help maintain the life and health of 
children. This agency is a true “inter- 
national cooperative.” It is supported 
by voluntary contributions of money, 
goods, and services from the govern- 
ments and peoples of forty-five coun- 
tries and more than thirty territories. 
This aid goes, under the strictest super- 
vision by an international staff, to 
countries unable to meet their chil- 
dren’s needs adequately out of their 
own resources. At the same time, even 
these countries match UNICEF as- 
sistance with at least an equal value of 
their own supplies and undertake to ex- 
tend their child welfare services and 
make them permanent. 

Over seven million children in Eu- 
rope and half a million Arab refugees 
and mothers in Palestine have re- 
ceived at the hands of UNICEF a nour- 
ishing daily meal (costing about six 
cents per person). For many this has 
been the critical margin between a 
healthy life and death by starvation. 
In Latin America and Asia, “pilot” 
feeding programs have taught the 
value of milk and other protective 
foods and demonstrated how each 


country could better use its own sup- 


plies. UNICEF has also helped to or- 


ganize milk conservation programs, 
developing refrigeration, drying, and 
pasteurization plants, so that the sup- 
ply of pure milk within a country 
would be permanently increased. Child 
welfare institutions have been equipped 
and personnel trained for maternal and 
child health service. 

Another international service, of the 
most far-reaching significance, has 
been the conducting for the first time 
in history of mass campaigns to eradi- 
cate communicable diseases. Whole 
populations have been tested for tuber- 
culosis and those susceptible immu- 
nized with BCG vaccine. In nine Eu- 
ropean countries, anti-venereal disease 
campaigns have been waged on a com- 
prehensive scale with the use of peni- 
cillin treatment. The populations of 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic are 
being inoculated against yaws. In the 
Far East and the Near East, the sources 
of malaria are being rooted out by 
spraying houses and swamps with 
DDT. The effect in a country like 
Greece has been spectacular. The in- 
cidence of death from malaria dropped 
from as high as 85 per cent to five per 
cent in some regions. The decrease in 
the one disease is estimated to have 
saved Greece more than thirty million 


man days a year for agricultural pro- 
duction. 

These great humanitarian services 
have been made possible by carrying 
international cooperation to the ulti- 
mate point of actual world administra 
tion. Because this represents a basic 
challenge to the traditional pattern of 
independent national action, some 
states, including the United States. 
have been reluctant to approve of such 
an approach on anything more than a 
temporary or emergency basis. Others. 
such as the Soviet Union and certain of 
the Eastern European countries, have 
withheld or limited their cooperation 
in many of the United Nations welfare 
programs. The prospect of having the 
United Nations as a permanent com- 
petitor, even in the pursuit of human 
welfare, is alarming to governments 
bent on maintaining exclusive control 
over the management of their national 
interests. They fear they may lose both 
credit and authority within their own 
countries as well as abroad. 

In fact, something of this sort has 
happened as people have come to iden- 
tify the source of their livelihood and 
health with an international body be- 
yond their own government, or looked 
to that body as the effective agent for 
their broader social and humanitarian 
ideals. The United Nations, in its wel- 
fare work, penetrates directly the geo- 
graphical, political, and ideological 
frontiers which encircle and isolate na- 
tions. It opens up channels of contact 
between nations and breaks down mis- 
understandings. It constantly appea!s 
to the common human aspirations in- 
stead of the self-centered national loy- 
alties of peoples. In the immediate 
situation of acute international politi- 
cal and military conflict such an ap- 
proach is of the utmost importance in 
moderating tension and maintaining 
ties of mutual interest which may pos- 
sibly forestall a complete shattering of 
the world community. 

In the long run, United Nations 
leadership in the struggle for world 
welfare holds the chief promise of 
creating the underlying conditions of 
social stability and human satisfaction 
essential to a lasting peace. The only 
means through which political coopera- 
tion can ultimately be achieved is 
through the gradual expansion of the 
existing areas of cooperation until the 
circles overlap and common national 
interests render closer political co- 
operation essential. 
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Strengthening Local Branches — 
The Goal of Leaders Workshop 


HE SAGE observation “two heads 
be always better than one” was 
thoroughly tested at the 1950 Local 
Branch Leaders Workshop at Penn 
Hall, Chambersburg, August 22-25. 
Some pretty good answers came as a 
result of putting good heads together 
to work on common local branch prob- 
lems. 

We came together at Chambersburg 
to identify the problems we all face 
in practicing our profession, and to 
learn some possible solutions for them. 
The theme of the Workshop, “The 
Local Branch Builds the Profession.” 
simply pointed out a road. The dele- 
gates found their own way. 

In this statement lies the very es- 
sence of democracy. It does not imply 
the lack of direction, but simply the 
absence of authoritarianism, and the 
recognition that in any group lies the 
potential for good self-direction which 
is too seldom developed fully. It wasn’t 
our purpose at Penn Hall to come to- 
gether and be told what to do and how 
to do it. Each section of the Workshop 
laid out its own objectives, determined 
its own methods, and arrived at its own 
findings. The important thing was to 
reach agreement. To do this, delegates 
exchanged ideas, received and gave 
suggestions, and in some cases made 
recommendations without the custom- 
ary formalities of motions, seconds, 
and votes. 


The “We” Feeling 


Everybody knows that a friendly 
feeling is important in any group 
which meets to take action on any 
problem. And everybody knows that 
common courtesy requires that we give 
attention to the person who is speak- 
ing, that we do not interrupt him, that 
we respect his opinion, even though 
we may not agree with it. Delegates 
knew this before they came to Penn 
Hall. But there was a difference. It 
was, I think, because we acted toward 
our groups as we are supposed to act 
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toward individuals, and we assumed 
personal responsibility for our group’s 
success. 

Right from the beginning it was 
clear to the delegates that this was 
going to be “our” Workshop and that 
“we” were going to find out what 
“our” problems as leaders would be. 
The “we” and the “our” feelings de- 
veloped very early, then, and delegates 
soon found that others could give them 
suggestions from actual experience 
which would help solve problems. 

At no time before or during the 
Workshop were delegates told what 
thoughts or ideas would be developed 
in each section. There was a printed 
program, yes, but it merely blocked 
out the field of work into units of 
activity which the tabulation of a pre- 
Workshop questionnaire told the com- 
mittee were the major fields of interest. 
And then, of course, no delegate was 
told which of the sections he might 
join. Freedom of choice was respected 
by everybody. All of these conditions 
helped to develop the “we” feeling. 


The Choice of Section 


The printed program told delegates 
they could attend one of six sections: 
A Code of Competence for the Profes- 
sion, Ralph E. Heiges, Indiana,. chair- 
man; Your Committees and Profes- 
sional Development, Fred L. Marshall, 
Bradford, chairman; A Stronger Pro- 
fession through Legislation, Cathleen 
M. Champlin, Philadelphia, chairman; 
You and Your Public, Joseph K. Hall, 
Scranton, chairman; Local Branch 
Blueprints—(a) Independent Local 
Branches, Ruth E. Krapf, Hazleton, 
chairman, (b) County Local Branches 
and Sub-Areas, D. V. Skala, Erie, 
chairman; It’s the Law, Paul S. Christ- 
man, Schuylkill Haven, chairman. 

Part of the explanation of the “we” 
feeling came from the opportunity we 


had before Workshop business started 
to spend time together on one or an- 
other of two trips, Washington or 
Gettysburg. And there was the added 
opportunity to make social contacts in 
the halls and at the dining room table. 
These were valuable also because they, 
too, gave the delegates the chance to 
meet many new people from many dif- 
ferent places in the State and to get to 
know them—and like them. 

The leadership teams were impor- 
tant, too, in the consistent effort that 
was made to avoid pre-determining ob- 
jectives or manipulating thought or 
action. Each member of a team re- 
ceived a list of things which all leaders 
of group discussions would do well to 
remember. Each leader had a chance 
to become thoroughly familiar with the 
role he was to play. Quite obviously 
the chairmen thought of themselves as 
just members of their groups, with the 
added responsibility of opening and 
closing meetings on time. They shared 
the responsibility of keeping discus- 
sions on course with every other mem- 
ber of their group. 

Consultants understood that they 
were not expected to be the experts and 
hand down judgments, but were there 
to give factual information and experi- 
ence when and if they were called on to 
do so. The evaluators knew that their 
job was not to weigh the worth of 
ideas, but periodically to inform the 
group on where it stood in the discus- 
sion. Recorders and panel members, 
also, understood their roles and in 
almost all cases the leadership teams 
avoided any temptation they might 
have had to set the tone or content of 
the discussions by giving speeches. 


The Orientation Meeting 


It seemed a good idea to get the 
section meetings off to a good start by 
scheduling a “Workshop Orientation” 


The chairman of the Committee on Local Branches describes 
the use of democratic procedures in building a profession! 





meeting. Members of the Committee on 
Local Branches and several of the dele- 
gates chosen at random engaged in an 
informal and unrehearsed public dis- 
cussion in which they brought out 


some of their thoughts about the pur- 
poses of the Workshop. But they did 
not attempt to say what the delegate 
body’s thoughts or ideas should be. 

Thus, delegates were able to observe 
a discussion group from the outside 


and see at work the forces which oper- 
ate during a discussion. They saw no 
monopolization of time. there was no 
bickering, no speeches, and no side 
conversations which could dissipate 
the group’s attention. They observed 
how the objective of that particular 
discussion was planned and conducted. 
Perhaps that orientation meeting set 
the tone of the Workshop better than 
any other one thing. 

Visiting around was a revelation to 
the Local Branch Committee chairman. 
We saw an experience in “getting 
along.” In many sections there was 
evidence of a healthy difference of 
opinion, and in no case was that dif- 
ference of opinion discouraged. We 
happened to be present when a com- 
promise was being agreed upon on 
several occasions. 


Buzz Sessions 


In one or two groups we saw buzz 
sessions put into operation when it ap- 
peared to the groups: that their jobs 
had become too big to be handled by 
the whole group. The buzz session is a 
simple method of group action and a 
logical one, too. The group simply 
breaks up its problem into its logical 
parts and then divides the whole group 
into subgroups. Each subgroup reports 
its findings and then these become the 
subjects of discussion for the whole 
group. 

How the delegates felt about the 
Workshop and about their parts in it 
were almost as important as the things 
they discussed and the agreements 
they reached. They were given the op- 
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portunity to express their feelings on 
a “Post-Meeting Reaction Sheet” after 
each section meeting. They simply in- 
dicated their feeling about a session 
by placing a check mark on a line 
marked with gradations which ranged 
from very poor to very good. On the 
same sheet, they were asked to say 
what they thought their group should 
do next. 

Finally, at the end of each day’s 
work, the delegates were able to express 
their feelings about the whole Work- 
shop simply by pressing the buttons of 
mechanical tabulators which were fixed 
to a board on which were printed five 
reactions, again ranging from very 
poor to very good. 

The feeling of friendly fellowship 
was very evident at the luncheon, din- 
ner. and general meetings 
which were on the schedule for the 
Workshop. Isabel Epley, President of 
the PSEA, in an intimate speech at the 
luncheon on Friday, told the delegates 


session 


about her experiences at the WOTP 
Conference at Ottawa this summer. 
Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 
tary of the PSEA, at the luncheon on 
Thursday noon, spoke on the topic, 
What Makes the PSEA a Great Asso- 
ciation. 

The Thursday evening dinner. al- 
ways the highspot in the Workshop 
program, had again words and music 
under the direction of Hummel Fish- 
burn and Frank Gullo of the depart- 
ment of music, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. C. Herman Grose. Deputy Super- 
intendent of Public _ Instruction, 
brought greetings from Francis B. 
Haas, State Superintendent. 

Arthur F. Corey, executive secretary 
of the California Teachers’ Association, 
gave the dinner guests some pointed 
suggestions on public relations. He 
said the first public of a teacher is that 
of his fellow teacher; others of impor- 
tance are pupil public, parent, civic, 
church, and political. Education, he 
stated, is paid for by taxes and will re- 
main secure only if public opinion sup- 
ports it. The members of the PSEA 
Committee on Local Branches were 
hosts at a dance which followed the 
dinner. 


Glenn Drake, in speaking on_ the 
topic “As Others See Us,” approached 
personality in education from the angle 
of the impression made by the teache: 
on the pupil and that of the pupil o: 
the teacher. He spoke at some length o1 
the value of a smile and the fact that « 
smile clarifies one’s attitude. He closed 
by telling his audience that he hac 
spoken of the little things because little 
things make up personality traits. and 
these traits become determining factor: 
toward triumph or defeat. 

The program of the Worksho» 
reached only those leaders of loca! 
branches who went to Penn Hall as 
delegates. As local branch leaders the 
delegates will have the responsibility 
of developing back home local branch 
programs which will help to build our 
profession. At the Workshop they 
rightly looked for some opportunity to 
learn new things about techniques of 
democratic group action—how to do 
it. 

Several thoughts grow ever more in- 
sistent as time goes by. The first is 
that we live in a group-centered cul- 
ture, whether we always like the fact 
or not. This means that we will act 
more and more as members of many 
groups, rather than as individuals. The 
second thought which emerges is that 
if we wish to hold on to democracy as 
a way of thought and of life, we must 
learn to become more effective mem- 
bers of our groups. This is not to say 
that we must learn to control our 
groups, but we must learn to contrib- 
ute something even more worth while 
to them. If our role is one of leader- 
ship, then our task is one which will 
require unselfishness and the ability 
to develop in the group its whole po- 
tential for good group action. And that 
brings up the third thought which is 
that we must learn more about how 
and why groups work as they do, and 
then go on to the greater learning of 
how to make them work even better. 

If we learned anything at Penn Hall 
at all, we learned that every committee 
in every local branch, and every ad- 
ministrator working with a faculty, has 
something to learn about how to get 
the best out of every member of the 
profession. From there, we must go on 
to build a real profession. 
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Interest in Schools 


High in Pennsylvania 


That the public in Pennsylvania is 
interested in its schools was evidenced 
during American Education Week, 
1949. Citizens in large numbers paid 
visits to see school programs and stu- 
dent activities in progress. School dis- 
tricts, with the cooperation of the mem- 
bers of the local branches of the PSEA, 
welcomed these visitors and planned 
ways to portray the school’s work to the 
citizens of the community. 

Looking forward to this year’s cele- 
bration, November 5-11, we digest 
briefly a few of the reports of these 
programs of Education Week, 1949. 


Allentown Advertises 


Pages were devoted in the Morning 
Call and the Sunday Call Chronicle of 
Allentown to informational articles on 
Allentown’s big business and to ad- 
vertisements of friends of the schools. 
One sheet states that the city schools 
are valued at nearly $10,000,000, and 
that the present assets are listed at a 
record high. Figures are given for the 
valuation of the school plant and its 
assets. on the bonded indebtedness. 
and on income and expenses. A section 
of the article is devoted to an outline 
of expansion plans. 

Another sheet fact 
that Allentown teachers have attained 
high standards. In addition to this re- 


advertises the 
1950 Education Week Poster 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
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port on the impressive record of grad- 
uate work toward advanced degrees. 
the article contains information on the 
school enrolment and special services 
offered. Advertisements on the pages 
show the interest of business and in- 
dustry in the education of the youth 
of the community. 


A Reporter Visits the Fourth 
Ward Building in Ambridge 

First-grade pupils of Elizabeth 
Wattles in the Fourth Ward building 
in Ambridge were excited in November 
of 1949 when Mrs. Enid Collins 
Glover, reporter from the Daily Citi- 
zen, visited their school. But soon the 
30 small children were busy on their 
reading lesson and forgot the presence 
of the stranger. 

Three groups were formed. While 
two groups colored papers, the other 
one came to the front of the room and 
had a lesson in reading and memory 
training. Miss Wattles believes that 
children should have’ an opportunity 
to learn by doing and thus conducted 
the lessons in reading and in art and 
the play period which followed. 

Mrs. Glover reported that to her and 
to parents, visits during the week were 
interesting, instructive, and enjoyable. 


Coatesville Teachers Write 

Each day during American Educa- 
tion Week, 1949, there appeared in 
the Coatesville Record an article about 
the Coatesville These. were 
written by teachers in the 
school system and were the project of 
the Coatesville Teachers Association. 

Suggestive to others may be the 
titles of these columns: English Dons 
New Look at Scott High School. The 
Changing Curriculum, Coatesville’s 
Adult Education Program, Drums Beat 
for Education on the March, New 
Trends in Homemaking, and The Test- 
ing Program at Scott Senior High. 


schools. 


various 


Good Public Relations 
Hanover’s Aim 

George D. Zepp, chairman of the 
public relations committee of the Han- 
over branch, PSEA, lists the activities 
sponsored in observance of American 





American Education Week 
November 5-11, 1950 


General Theme 


GOVERNMENT OF, BY, AND 
FOR THE PEOPLE 


Daily Topics 
Sunday, November 5— 
Moral and Spiritual Values 
Monday, November 6— 
Responsibilities of the Citizen 
Tuesday, November 7— 
Meaning of the Ballot 


Wednesday, November 8— 
Urgent School Needs 
Thursday, November 9— 
Opportunity for All 
Friday, November 10— 
Home-School-Community 
Teamwork 
Saturday, November 11— 
Freedom’s Heritage 











Education Week in the public schools: 
Radio scripts over WHVR, “Johan- 
son’s Caravan” and “Strange Free- 
dom”; 
the week’s celebration; ads and edi- 
torials related to the daily topics of the 
week; the movie trailer concerning 
AEW in the local theaters; and open 
house in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


spot transcriptions pertinent to 


programs 


Sharon Distributes 
Education Week Bookmark 


As a part of its many activities in 
celebration of American Education 
Week, the public relations committee 
of the Sharon Teachers Association 
prepared and presented a bookmark 
which invited the public to visit the 
schools. The Education Week theme, 
“Making Democracy Work,” was giv- 
en prominence in the design of this 
bookmark. 

In addition to newspaper and radio 
publicity, churches and service clubs 
joined in promoting the celebration. 
Window displays and posters were 
arranged at four places in the business 
district. Mrs. Gertrude Morgan was 
chairman of the American Education 
Week Committee for the Sharon 
schools. 





Pennsylvania Week 1949 
As Celebrated in Our Schools 


October 16 to 22 this year, the 
schools of the Commonwealth will 
again participate in the activities of 
Pennsylvania Week. These observances, 
however, are not confined always to 
the one week of the school year. 
Knowledge of the history, customs, 
and industries of the State is obtained 
by classroom units of work as well as 
by dramatic productions and assembly 
programs. 

A few of these fine activities re- 
ported herewith are typical of the 
many which are held in the State. 


Camp Hill Starts Pennsylvania 
Unit by Air Photo 


One morning last fall Viola Snow- 
den Patterson, fifth grade teacher and 
building principal of the N. C. 
Schaeffer school of Camp Hill, put an 
air photo of the borough up in her 
classroom. As soon as the children saw 
it, questions and answers flew back and 
forth. Each looked for his school, 
home, the park, and other places of 
particular interest. 

From the study of this photo, in- 
terest grew in using topographical 
maps of the surrounding communities. 
Soon all of Cumberland County had 
been thoroughly studied. From Cum- 
berland County, interest went to the 
remainder of the 67 counties in the 
Commonwealth. 

The boys and girls had a lot of fun 
making the Keystone picture in the 
accompanying photograph. They stud- 
ied all phases of their State, its flower, 
bird, seal, and its tree. They drew these 
emblems. They wrote reports for their 
English class about the project. These 
reports were shared with the other 
children in the school. 

A scrap-book 40” by 36” contained 
pictures of Pennsylvania and the re- 
ports which were written. A program 
was given for parents. In the music 
class, Pennsylvania songs were learned. 
The Department of Commerce loaned 
an exhibit of Pennsylvania pictures 
and a model coal mine was supplied 
by Mrs. Patterson. 

As the unit developed, the following 
objectives were stressed: (1) To under- 
stand the climate and surface of Penn- 
sylvania; (2) to learn about the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania: (3) to know what 
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the people do for a living; (4) to know 
what Pennsylvania has to sell and buy: 
(5) to know the history of the state: 
(6) why Pennsylvania is one of the 
leading states in the U. S.; (7) about 
the art, literature, and music of the 
State; (8) about the leading men and 
women of the State; and (9) to know 
why it is fun to live here. 


Do All States Observe 
A State Week? 

The above question was raised by 
one of the children in the sixth grade 
of the Sellersville school, Ruth B. Case, 
teacher. It arose in connection with the 
study of the Commonwealth during the 
observance of Pennsylvania Week. All 
of the children were interested in learn- 
ing the answer. 

Working together, the children pre- 
pared a form letter and each pupil 
chose one or more states to which he 
would write for the information. 

From this time on, it was difficult 
for the pupils to wait for the mailman. 
Not only did they receive replies to 
their question, but also many interest- 
ing pamphlets and a vast amount of 
new information. Each child had the 
pleasure of opening his own letter and 
telling the class concerning his state. 


Replies were received from. all but 
two states and the answer to the pupils’ 
question was that although Pennsyl- 
vania is the only state observing a state 
week, many observe a state day. The 
children were much amused to be told 
that every week is Louisiana or Florida 
Week in those states. 

The culminating activity of this 
phase of the project was the prepara- 
tion of a radio program by the chil- 
dren which was presented to the par- 
ents who visited the school during 
American Education Week. 


Sharon Pupils Paint Backdrop 

Sixth-grade pupils in Sharon’s Pros- 
pect Heights school painted as an art 
project the backdrop for their Pennsyl- 
vania Week program. The five by 
twenty foot mural depicted a river 
scene typical of the showboat days 
when the songs of Stephen Foster, 
whom the program commemorated, 
were new. 

The children constructed the back- 
drop using approved mural painting 
techniques. Under the direction of the 
art supervisor, Henry Russell, they 
worked out the picture on a small scale 
and then transferred it to the 68 six- 
teen-inch blocks which made up the 
picture. Ann Evans and Iva Caldwell 
were the teachers in charge of the 45 
children who took part in the program 
which was entitled “Old Riverboat 
Days.” 


Camp Hill’s Pennsylvania Week Project 
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Pennsylvania 
Leads in FTA 
Membership 

—FuTwurE Teachers of Amer- 


FT ica! We who are members 
of the teaching profession have come 
to feel pride in this the newest branch 
of our professional organizations. We 
know that FTA can, and in many 
places is, serving a function that no 
other group is able to accomplish. 

On the college level nearly 400 
chapters of FTA with almost 20,000 
members are active on campuses lo- 
cated from Maine to California, from 
Washington to Florida. These figures 
are all the more remarkable when one 
realizes that the FTA movement is 
barely eleven years old. What better 
evidence could be cited for our belief 
that FTA is serving a purpose, is meet- 
ing a need, is proving its worth? We 
Pennsylvanians can proudly point to 
the fact that our 1,930 members in 20 
FTA chapters lead the United States 
in total State-wide FTA membership. 


Valuable Link 


Prospective teachers in our teacher 
education institutions have long felt 
that the break between their under- 
graduate preparation and their first 
teaching job was too abrupt. They 
frequently complain that too little is 
done to orient them to the profession 
for which they have been training. 
FTA is one valuable link in the closer 
tie between college campus and _ that 
first job. Personal experience with the 
work of local, state, and national edu- 
cation associations, firsthand contact 
with teachers already on the job, an 
insight into the problems of the pro- 
fession, these experiences usually 
gained through FTA activity should be 
of great value in bridging the gap. 

The Committee for Professional Ac- 
tivities in Teacher Education Institu- 
tions, a committee of the PSEA, is 
recommending that during the coming 
year a member of the FTA from each 
PSEA convention district be appointed 
to serve on the district’s Executive 
Council. This should go far toward 
making FTA members feel that they 
are already taking an active part in 
their chosen profession. It is the hope 
of the committee that each PSEA con- 
vention district can follow through on 
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this recommendation. Many PSEA 
convention districts are already includ- 
ing FTA departmental meetings in 
their programs for their annual fall 
meetings. 


Best Interests 


FTA from the beginning has stressed 
selective recruitment; it has felt that 
one great function it can perform is 
interesting and encouraging the well- 
qualified to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. FTA chapters on college cam- 
puses may be able to influence admis- 
sion practices in many of our teacher 
education institutions. No profession 
can rise higher than its members, and 
no member of the profession can rise 
higher than his purpose. Every teacher 
better selected, better trained, with 
more professional pride in his job 
makes the teaching profession a bit 
stronger. 

Certainly not the least of its func- 
tions is that of convincing the prospec- 
tive teacher that his best interests lie 
in membership in his local, state, and 
national professional organizations. 
The active FTA chapter member is 
likely to become the active local chap- 
ter, PSEA, and NEA member. 

FTA leadership is difficult leader- 
ship, but for those who take pride in 
their profession, such leadership 
should prove rewarding. 

Materials for use in organizing FTA 
chapters in college may be had free 
from the FTA, 1201 Sixteenth St.. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Also any 
member of the Committee for Profes- 
sional Activities in Teacher Education 
Institutions will give information and 
help to anyone interested in the forma- 
tion of new FTA chapters.—S. TREVOR 
Hap ey, Indiana, Member of the Com- 
mittee for Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education Institutions, PSEA 


America’s future will be determined by the 
home and the school. The child becomes 
largely what it is taught, hence we must watch 
what we teach it, and how we live before it.— 
Jane Addams 


Be generous with kindly words, especially 
about those who are absent. Every day look at 
a beautiful picture, read a beautiful poem, 
listen to beautiful music, and, if possible, say 
some reasonable thing.—Goethe 


This is a land of plenty, to be sure—but we 
can’t slow down on the job and have that 
plenty. All of us have got to produce in a world 
that is crying out for relief from conditions 
largely of its own making.—R. G. Mowbray 


» A. CLAIR MOSER, assistant 
executive secretary and director 
of research, who has been on 
leave of absence from his position 
on the PSEA Staff since May 15, 
returned to the States on Sep- 
tember 2. Mr. Moser has been in 
Bavaria on a project on teacher 
organization for the U. S. De- 
partment of State. 

His work in Bavaria was under 
the U. S. Education Section, Pub- 
lic Affairs Division. The chief of 
the section was Herman L. Offner 
who returned recently after a 
leave of absence from the State 
Teachers College, Edinboro. (Doc- 
tor Offner has consented to write 
about his experiences in Bavaria 
for the November issue of PSJ.) 

Mr. Moser’s assignment in Ba- 
varia was to establish a work- 
ing relationship among teacher 
groups, to make plans for Bava- 
rian Education Week, and to es- 
tablish one united teachers’ or- 
ganization of all persons in the 
teaching profession in Bavaria. He 
found that teachers’ organizations 
were numerous but ‘that there 
were four major ones. 

In his three months’ service, 
Mr. Moser brought representatives 
of these teacher organizations to- 
gether. The establishment of a 
working relationship among these 
various groups has been achieved 
and a united teachers’ organiza- 
tion became a reality in Bavaria. 
At a conference of representatives 
of these associations the content 
of a constitution and future ac- 
tivities were discussed. 

The completion of this task of 
major proportion brought Mr. 
Moser the acclaim of the mem- 
bers of the Education Section in 
Bavaria. 





EDUCATIONAL 
INTERESTS 


President's Corner 


During the last few years there has 
been a growing recognition on the 
part of people generally that the tre- 
mendous importance of education in 
our democratic society makes it “every- 
hody’s business.” Members of the edu- 
cational profession are increasingiy in 
demand to speak before lay groups: 
and educational meetings are marked 
more and more by the appearance of 
outstanding lay leaders on their pro- 
grams. Also, there is an increasing 
tendency to include lay leaders on ad- 
visory councils and committees to aid 
in planning and promoting our educa- 
tional programs. 

However, what is “everybody's busi- 
ness” is liable to be “nobody’s busi- 
ness” unless there is careful planning 
for the pooling and integration of ef- 
fort. That is where professiona! organ- 
izations can and do play a tremendous- 
ly important role. It is through coop- 
erative effort in organizations that pro- 
grams are developed and put into ac- 
tion. Much has been accomplished by 
our professional educational organiza- 
tions in terms of child growth and de- 
velopment, better educational facilities. 
and teacher welfare. However. much 
more needs to be done: and there is 
no limit to what the combined efforts 
of the teachers of the country can ac- 
complish, if they work together ac- 
tively. Five things appear to me to be 
basic. if we are to approach a maxi- 
mum degree of accomplishment. 

First, there must be aggressive ac- 
tivity at all levels—tocal. state, nation- 
al, and even international. Because of 
the more personal contacts possible in 
the local association, there are many 
individual problems and adjustments 
that can best be handled at the local 
level. Differences in local conditions 
also make it necessary for the local 
association to tackle problems peculiar 
to the local set-up. Organizations. like 
individuals, gain strength through ac- 
tivity and accomplishment; and_ the 
more local associations do on_ their 
own, the stronger they become. 

There are certain types of activity. 
however, that can best be promoted 
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by having local associations fuse their 
efforts into a state program. For in- 
stance, our public school system exists 
solely by virtue of legislative enact- 
ment. Therefore a progressive legisla- 
tive program is a necessary corollary 
to a progressive educational system. 
and as such, will always be a part of 
our professional program. Certainly 
that can be most effectively accom- 
plished only at the state level. 

Likewise, there are areas of activity 
where the national association can be 
most effective. Only as our sights are 
lifted to see conditions and to work for 
their improvement all over the country, 
not just in our local community or 
state, will the teaching profession ac- 
quire the status we wish for it. It is 
not by chance that there have been 
such evidences of increased interest in 
educational problems and conditions as 
have been appearing in magazines and 
newspapers of national circulation dur- 
ing the past few years. Such interest 
has been aroused largely through the 
united effort of teachers in their na- 
tional organization. The national or- 
ganization is also equipped to do a 
type of research work the results of 
which have been of inestimable help 
and value at all levels. 

Second, although there must be ac- 
tivity at all levels, such activity must be 
properly integrated and correlated if 
it is to be of the greatest value and if 
duplication is to be avoided. Through 
the organizational set-up of the various 
local associations, the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, and the 
National Education Association, it is 
possible to achieve such integration. 

Third, in order to be most effective. 
the educational profession must main- 
tain its independence and freedom 
from domination by other groups. We 
can, we do, and we must work coop- 
eratively with other groups in solving 
mutual problems and in furthering an 
adequate educational program. but we 
cannot afford to restrict our freedom 
by being organically allied with any 
of them. 

Fourth, we need to identify our- 
selves with educational organizations. 
which are basic and all-inclusive. There 


are many excellent professional groups 
organized on the basis of specialized 
interests and special phases of profes: 
sional activity. These organizations of 
fer unlimited opportunities for stimu- 
lation and growth. However, they d 
not take the place of the basic organ 
izations which are geared to tackle 
the general problems of the professio1 
as a whole. Whatever mav be my per- 
sonal specialized interests and activi 
ties, I consider it a “must” to join 
those organizations which represent in 
an integrated way the whole profession 

-my local association, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. 
and the National Education Associa- 
tion. If I am to be a worthy member 
of my profession and if I am to get the 
most out of it, | cannot afford to isolate 
myself. Isolated effort accomplishes 
little. It is only by uniting my efforts 
with those of others in professional 
organizations that I can make the 
greatest contribution and derive the 
kind of satisfaction which comes from 
a feeling of really belonging. 

Finally, after having joined one’s 
professional organizations, it is impor- 
tant to budget one’s time so as to pro- 
vide opportunities for reading the pub- 
lications and attending meetings. Of 
course, all members cannot be equally 
active in organizational work, but cer- 
tainly all should have at least a nod- 
ding acquaintance with the aims. ac- 
tivities, and programs of the organiza- 
tions to which they belong. 

This fall, a series of lecal branch 
leaders’ conferences are being held as 
usual throughout the State. Local as- 
sociations will also be having their 
regular meetings. Reports of PSEA 
State-wide committees will be presented 
at these meetings for your information. 
consideration, and suggestions. Two 
State-wide meetings are also being 
planned for the near future. On Friday 
evening and Saturday, October 20 and 
21, the Classroom Teacher Coordi- 
nating Committee will sponsor its first 
State-wide Classroom Teachers’ Con- 
ference at the Bedford Springs Hotel 
in Bedford. Part of the program will 
he devoted to discussions on a series 
of teacher problems; the other part 
will be built around the theme World 
Understanding Begins with Children. 


—wee- 
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‘he Commission on Teacher Education 
ad Professional Standards will spon- 
wr its third State-wide meeting No- 
vember 3 and 4 in State College. The 
ceneral theme of that conference will 
|e Standards for Teacher Preparation 
institutions. 

I sincerely hope that we shall reach 
an all-time peak this year in member- 
ship in our local associations, the 
PSEA, and the NEA; that there will 
he an enthusiastic and record attend- 
ance at all State-wide and local meet- 
ings; and that our reading achieve- 
nent scores will be high in the perusal 
of our official publications. 

Since the general election will be 
held before the next of the 
JOURNAL appears, it would be impos- 
sible to conclude this column without 
calling your attention to another pro- 
fessional and civic obligation—-that of 
voting. It is because people take their 
freedom and the privileges and respon- 
sibilities incident thereto lightly, that 
it is often lost. In these critical times 
we dare not be indifferent nor com- 
placent. It is imperative that we obtain 
as much information as possible con- 
cerning the candidates and the issues 
involved in the coming election; that 
we use our best powers of critical anal- 
ysis in appraising such information: 
and then—that we turn out one hun- 
dred per cent strong on election day 
and VOTE.—IsaBe Eptey, President. 
PSEA, Pittsburgh 


issue 


Pamphlets on the Americas 


The Pan American Union, Washington 6. 
D. C., is glad to send the following items on 
the Organization of American States and the 
Pan American Union to any teacher or pupil 
who requests them: 

ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
l-page mimeographed statement 

\ HicHway or UNpDERSTANDING—-4-page 
processed story of inter-American coopera- 


STATES- 


lion 

OAS in Action—6-page printed folder: 
12 questions and answers 

\mong the other free publications distrib- 
uted by the Pan American Union are: 

Happy NAME Day, a play for upper el- 
ementary grades 

List OF SOURCES OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
Marertats ON LATIN AMERICA 

THE AMERICAS AND THEIR CAPITALS, a 
picture-poster, 19 x 25 inches 

House OF THE AMERICAS, a fifteen-minute 
radio script on the Pan American Union, for 
high schools and clubs 

This free material is not sent to pupils, 
unless a letter is written for the class and 
countersigned by the teacher. Any teacher 
who writes asking for one or more of these 
items should state the name of the school 
and the grade or subject taught. 
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Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During November 
1. Plan observance of American 
Education Week, November 
5-11 

2. Remind all eligible voters to 
participate in the November 
7 General Election 


3. Continue the Defense Fund 
Campaign 


4. Acquaint delegates with their 
responsibilities at Annual 
PSEA Convention, December 
27, 28, and 29 in Harrisburg 











Plymouth Pupils 
Vote 


Pupils of Plymouth Junior High 
School hold their elections for class of- 
ficers in February or March of each 
school year. The reason for having 
elections at this time is to allow pupils 
coming from different grade school 
buildings to become acquainted before 
they are asked to vote for leaders. 

In addition, this election is used to 
interest pupils in State elections. The 
school has a primary election at which 
three candidates are selected. Then a 
few days before a general election, the 
candidates are invited to give cam- 
paign speeches. 

This year for the first time the 
school used a regular voting machine. 
The machine was loaned to the school 
and instructions were given by the 
Luzerne County Commissioners who 
were glad to cooperate as they felt it 
was an excellent way to teach a lesson 
in good citizenship. B. H. Evans is 
principal of Plymouth Junior High 
School. 








Dear Miss North: 


You told me to write to you if | 
got stuck this year and I’m writing 
for I’m stuck! School’s been in ses- 
sion only four weeks and my class is 
out of hand. Last week Miss Jones, my 
next door neighbor, said something 
about noisy schools and Mr. Jenkins, 
the principal, has been in this cor- 
ridor three times this week. What 
shall I do? I divided my class into 
groups just like we talked about in 
class—and each group has its own 
chairman and secretary, very demo- 
cratically, but they are noisy and I 
don’t think they are getting much done 
and I know they aren't learning any- 
thing. What shall I do? 

Frantically, 


Bea Begin ner 
Dear Bea: 


So you’ve tried groups, and they are 
noisy, and you’re not sure they are 
learning anything! What shall you do? 

First, you’ve learned Lesson I, that 
it reads easier in the book than it 
works in the classroom. Second, while 
[ think you have started in the right 
direction, I suspect, to reverse a term 
made famous in World War II, you 
did too much, too soon. 

Did you remember, Bea, that the 
first group to be organized in your 
room is the class group—with you 
as the leader? You have thirty boys 
and girls, at least five of whom are 
new to the rest and you’re new to all 
of them. Did you take time to have 
the class working as a whole with you 
before you divided into small groups? 
Have you agreed upon the signals 
that mean “Stop at once and listen 
for further directions.” or “Finish 
what you are doing and then return 
to your desk for instructions.” Have 
you taught what group work means? 

How about going back and starting 
again. Get your whole class with you, 
then try two groups, then three—and 
after while you can have as many 
groups as you like and the class wants. 

Remember the old Chinese adage. 
“The longest journey begins with one 
step.” Your friend. 


May Yueh 
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HONOR TO THOSE WHO HAVE 


SERVED 


‘PV ACH YEAR we take pleasure in paying tribute to those members of the pro- 
E fession who are retiring after having served faithfully and long in the 
schools of the Commonwealth. This tribute goes not only to those whose col- 
leagues have reported on their retirement to this office, but to the many others 
who have served so well in other districts in the State. 


» . G. VINCENT retired this year as 
superintendent of Ford City schools, a 
position which he has held for 22 
years. The local branch of the PSEA 
sponsored a testimonial dinner in his 
honor on May 4 which was attended 
by 107 persons. 

At the close of the testimonial pro- 
gram, Senator A. R. Pechan, president 
of the Ford City Board of Education. 
presented Mr. Vincent, on behalf of the 
board, members of the PSEA. and 
other school employes, with a set of 
luggage and Carl Sandburg’s “Life of 
Lincoln.” Mr. Vincent, who was com- 
pletely surprised by the program, ex- 
pressed his thanks and received a big 
round of applause for the remark, “I 
like Ford City. My four children grad- 
uated from your Ford City High 
School, and I consider this my home: 
I will continue to live here.” 


Falls Creek Honors 
Mrs. Lawhead 


Mrs. Mabel Lawhead, a teacher in 
the Falls Creek public school, retired 
in May after 35 years of service, 27 
years of which were in this school. As 
a token of their esteem for her, fellow 
teachers and the board of education 
held a banquet in her honor and pre- 
sented her with a radio. 
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Darby School Head F eted 


Thunderous applause greeted Walter 
R. Douthett on May 13 as 300 persons 
rose from their seats to pay tribute to 
the man who had been superintendent 
of the Darby public schools for the 
past 2714 years. A testimonial dinner 


given in his honor by the Darby Teach 
ers Association was held at the Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel in Philadelphia. Super- 
intendent Douthett retired from his 
administrative position on July. 3. 

His first position in Pennsylvania 
was at Radnor. At Darby he served as 
high school principal and director of 
athletics for three and a half years be- 
fore being appointed superintendent. 

Active always in the PSEA, Mr. 
Douthett is serving as chairman of the 
Welfare Committee, of which he has 
been a member for seventeen years. 


Left to right: Fred B. Schiele, who presented the portrait; H. Theodore Hallman, art 
teacher who painted it; H. Walton Wood, president of the board of education; Harriet 
M. Clarke, who unveiled the portrait; and Anna W. Chambers. 


Portrait Unveiled at Dinner for Miss Chambers 


More than 100 persons attended a 
dinner held at Stewart Junior High 
School, Norristown, April 15, to honor 
Anna W. Chambers, the principal. 
Miss Chambers, who was vice principal 
from 1925-27 and has been principal 
from 1927 to the present, is completing 
42 years of service to the community 
this year. 

In her honor, almost 100 teachers 
and former teachers presented to the 
Norristown School District a portrait 


of Miss Chambers so that future gener- 
ations of teachers and pupils might 
daily see the likeness of one who has 
devoted her life to the education of 
youth. Mrs. John Gaun, on behalf of 
the teachers, gave her a diamond watch 
which was accompanied by poetry. 

The portrait was painted by H. The- 
odore Hallman, a member of the facul- 
ty. Grace I. Kauffman was chairman 
of the committee who planned the 
testimonial. 
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Pitt Professor Honored 


Anthony Goldberger, who has been 
professor of vocational education at 
the University of Pittsburgh since 
1929, was honored on May 5 by a 
dinner in Webster Hall Hotel. More 
than 450 guests, with representatives 
from ten different states, attended the 
dinner which was sponsored by the 
Foundation for the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Teachers Center, a 
new organization of industrial educa- 
tion teachers of western Pennsylvania. 

One of the first acts of the foundation 
will be to redecorate the suite of offices 
of the Vocational Teacher Training 
Division as a tribute to Doctor Gold- 
berger. A plaque dedicating the Teach- 
ers Center and a leather chair and 
ottoman also were given to Doctor 
Goldberger. A bound volume of letters 
from his former students and associates 
was presented. 

Doctor Goldberger began his teach- 
ing career in the Philadelphia grade 
schools in 1907 and served in the in- 
dustrial schools of Pittsburgh prior to 
1929. 


» GerTRUDE RINKER, first grade 
teacher in the Essington school, Tini- 
cum Township, Delaware County, re- 
tired at the close of the past school 
vear after completing 57 years of pub- 
lic school teaching in Pennsylvania. 
Of these years, Miss Rinker served one 
term in a one room school in Columbia 
County, 26 years at Bloomsburg, six 
years at Prospect Park, and the past 
24 in the first grade at Essington. 

In honor of her long service, a testi- 
monial dinner was held on May 4 
when the faculty of the school pre- 
sented her with a two-piece set of 
traveling cases; and the school board, 
with a brooch. She also received many 
personal gifts from former students 
and friends. 
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Front row, left to right: Mrs. John H. Campbell, Miss Boyle, and Mary Herrity. Standing: 
Joseph Herrity; Superintendent Thomas Hinkle; Leonard Deitch, president, Hazleton 
Teachers Association; and Frank Hudock. 


Hazleton Faculty Honors Retiring Member 


Sixty faculty members of the Hazle- 
ton School District assembled at the 
Hotel Altamont in June to honor May 


Danville Honors Three 


Teachers 


Three retiring Danville public school 
teachers, whose service totals 142 
years, were honored in May at a ban- 
quet attended by 70 teachers and 
school board directors. 

Katherine I. Bennetts, who has been 
head of the high school English de- 
partment since 1914, has taught school 
in Danville for 52 years. She began 
her teaching career when she was sev- 
enteen years old. At the high. school 
she was also dramatic coach and has 
directed all the school plays except 
those during the last three years. 

Harriet Fry, who has taught for the 
past 48 years, was principal of the 
fourth ward school. In addition to 
teaching in the Danville elementary 
schools, Miss Fry at one time taught 
homemaking in the continuation 
schools. 

Rebecca Appleman taught a total of 
42 years, 32 of them in Danville. She 
was teacher of geography in the junior 
high school. 

The retiring teachers were presented 
gifts on behalf of the teachers in the 
public schools by W. F. Mensch. prin- 
cipal of the senior high school. 


Boyle, who retired after 47 years of 
service as an intermediate grade teach- 
er. 


Philadelphia 


Superintendent Retires 


More than 500 school teachers gath- 
ered at the annual dinner of the Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association on May 
22 to honor Gertrude A. Golden who 
retired this year as associate superin- 
tendent of schools. Miss Golden was 
the first woman to hold the position of 
associate superintendent in the Phila- 
delphia district. 


Mifflin County 
Superintendent Retired 
August 1 


E. E. Sipe, a native of Mifflin Coun- 
ty, has just retired after completing 
20 years as county superintendent. He 
started his teaching in Decatur Town- 
ship, Mifflin County, where he taught 
in a one-teacher school for six years. 
In all, Superintendent Sipe served 44 
years in the profession. He was as- 
sistant high school principal at Kutz- 
town High School and principal of the 
Auburn, Schuylkill County, school. He 
then returned to Mifflin County as su- 
pervising principal at Burnham, a posi- 
tion he held for twelve years before his 
advancement to county superintendent. 
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Four retired teachers of the Ridgway borough schools were honored at a testimonial dinner 
sponsored by the Ridgway faculty on October 12. Their combined service totals 152 years. Left 
to right they are: Mrs. Elva Higham, Anna Allison, Hilpa C. Miller, and Minnie Tongren. 


Potter Teachers 
Serve Many Years 


Four teachers retired at the close of 
the 1949-50 school term after serving 
the schools of Potter County for many 
years. They are: Mrs. Mary E. Wel- 
fling, Coudersport: Floss Hare. Gale- 
ton: Mrs. Ethel MacGregor, Shing’e- 
house; and Mrs. Nellie Tauscher. 
Sweden Township. 

The Coudersport teachers honored 
Mrs. Welfling at a dinner on May 8. 
Marie D. Green, of the 
Coudersport Teachers’ Association, 
was chairman for the arrangements 
made through various teacher com- 
mittees. Mrs. Welfling was presented a 


monogrammed leather bag. 


president 


Butler Principal Honored 


With a feeling of regret. the faculty 
of Butler High School announced the 
retirement of John T. Hogg from the 
school system. 

Mr. Hogg came to Butler High 
School in 1912 where he served for 
many years as teacher of Latin and 
faculty athletic adviser. In 1930 he 
was promoted to be student adviser. 
and in 1932 he became assistant prin- 
cipal, in which capacity he has served 
ever since. 

As a token of esteem, the high school 
faculty presented him with a_ gold 
watch at a dinner on May 31. 
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Three Wiconisco Teachers 
Finish Long Years of 
Service 

Three of the teachers of the Wicon- 
isco public school, who have spent 
many years in teaching the grade pu- 
pils and have always had the high es- 
teem of the children and parents, who 
contributed greatly to the welfare of 
the children, and who were active in 
school and civic affairs of the town. 
have reached the age for retirement 
and resigned their positions on the 
school faculty. 

Local residents will always remem- 
ber the untiring work of these teachers 
who had taught many parents and 
grandparents of the present pupils. The 
teachers resigning are: V. Elizabeth 
Schoffstall, who taught for the past 46 
Maude 
Steever, who taught in the grades for 
43 years; and Mrs. Edith Orndorff 


Craig. who taught for 39 years. 


years in the first grade: L. 


Sugarcreek Teachers 


Retire 

At the annual teachers’ dinner of 
the Sugarcreek Township Education 
Association, Venango County, held 
May 19 at College Inn, Pleasantville. 
honor was paid to three retiring teach- 
ers: Analena Hodgson, first grade, 
Rocky Grove school; Lotta Renninger, 


fourth grade, Rocky Grove school; an| 
Lorenda Long, first and second grade. 
Sugarcreek school. 

To show in a small measure their 
appreciation for the many years of 
outstanding service and their regret in 
seeing these teachers leave the active 
professional field, the association wit) 
the members of the board of education 
arranged a program highlighting the 
teaching careers of these women. and 
at the close of the program presented 
each teacher a gift. 


Franklin County Teacher 
Retires 


Afier 45 years of service in_ the 
schools of Franklin County. Nell 
Garnes has retired as teacher of the 
Upton primary school in Peters Town- 
ship. Miss Garnes, who is still quite 
active, says she leaves her work with 
regret and will miss the boys and girls 
to whom she was at many times 
“Mum.” “Mother,” or “Grandma.” 
She missed only two days of school in 
her first 42 years of teaching. 


County Superintendents 
Meet at Columbus 
October 9-11, the Fifth National 


Conference of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents will convene at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Headquarters will be in 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 

Vespers and a social hour featuring 
music by the Capital University choir 
will open the conference on Sunday. 
On Monday, all-day tours will culmi- 
nate in an ox roast dinner on the Ohio 
State University campus at 5:30 p.m. 

On Tuesday, October 10, the topic 
will be “Identifying and Clarifying the 
Job to be Done.” Following a keynote 
address by Paul R. Mort. professor of 
education, Teachers College. Columbia 
University, various phases of the topic 
will be considered in group discussions. 

The topic for Wednesday is “Gear- 
ing the Professional Services of the 
County Superintendent’s Office to the 
Job to be Done.” For further informa- 
tion write Howard A. Dawson, execu- 
tive secretary, County and Rural Area 
Superintendents Department, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street. N. W.. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


People forget how fast you did a job—but 
they remember how well you did it.—Howard 
W. Newton 
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Classroom Teachers 
to Convene at 


Bedford Springs 


At the business meeting of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers dur- 
ing the annual PSEA Convention in 
December, 1949, action was taken to 
initiate a State-wide Classroom Teach- 
er Conference. The Executive Board of 
the Department, working with an ap- 
pointed Planning Committee, has en- 
deavored to fulfill that mandate. 

The Committee has been very for- 
tunate in obtaining the entire facilities 
of the Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford. 
for this Conference Friday evening and 
Saturday, October 20 and 21. The hotel 
is located in a very picturesque spot, 
readily accessible from all parts of 
the State. It is 100 miles east of Pitts- 
burgh and 100 miles west of Harris- 
burg. 

To those of you who are familiar 
with this delightful place, nothing fur- 
ther needs to be said concerning its 
beauty and its conveniences. To those 
of you who are not familiar with this 
site, may we say that you will be both 
enthusiastic and thrilled with Bedford 
Springs and this Conference. 

The Conference has been 
into two parts. Saturday morning will 
he devoted to 


divided 


group discussions of 
problems pertinent to teachers. The 
theme for the afternoon session is 
“World Understanding Begins with 
Children.” In view of the world situa- 
tion as it is today, we need to know 
more about what we can do in our 
classrooms toward educating for peace. 
Capable leaders will speak and guide 
us in our discussions. 

Registration will take place Friday 
evening and Saturday morning. There 
will also be an informal “getting ac- 
quainted” social evening Friday. 

\n invitation has been sent to the 
president of each local branch and 
sub-area in the State asking that an 
official representative be sent to this 
Conference. It is our hope that every 
local branch and sub-area will accept 
this invitation. It is also our desire 
that the official representative selected 
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be a classroom teacher who, preferably. 
has never had the experience of attend- 
ing a State-wide meeting. This is our 
opportunity to develop new leaders. 

The cost of attending the Conference 
for the official representative of the lo- 
cal branch will be transportation to 
and from Bedford. The room at the 
Bedford Springs Hotel Friday night 
and the three meals on Saturday will 
be paid from funds in the budgets of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers 
and the Convention Districts. 

Classroom teachers, not official rep- 
resentatives, may also attend this Con- 
ference. Their expenses will be their 
own responsibility or the responsibility 
of their local branch. 

Information about reservations and 
cost of the conference may be secured 
from the president of Local 
Branch or Sub-area. 

Let’s make this, our first conference 
as a Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, a vital factor in this year’s teach- 
ing. Make sure your area is represented. 

Lucy A. VaLero, President. Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers 


your 


Secondary Principals 
Announce October 
Program 


The Pennsylvania Branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals will hold its fifteenth annual 
Secondary Education Conference Mon- 
day and Tuesday, October 30 and 31, 
at Harrisburg. The program will in- 
clude three general sessions in the 
Forum of the Education Building and 
a banquet. 

The first general session will be 
Monday afternoon beginning at two 
with Edward A. Glatfelter. 
principal of York Senior High School. 
presiding. The music department of 
the John Harris High School will open 
the session with the presentation of 
National Anthem, and a 
special program of music. 

Highlighting the opening session will 
be reports on the revision of the Penn- 
sylvania Secondary School Manual, 
Bulletin 241. by James S. Snoke, as- 


o'clock 


colors, the 


sistant superintendent of the Allegheny 
County schools, and Edwin W. Crut- 
tenden, chief, secondary education, 
Department of Public Instruction. This 
will be followed by the presentation of 
Bulletin 243, Curriculum Improvement 
by a Secondary School Faculty, in 
which Donald G. McGarey, staff mem- 
ber of the School of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College, and Frederick 
L. Pond, curriculum consultant, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, will 
participate. A brief report on the status 
of educational credit for those in the 
Armed Forces will be given by Mrs. 
Charlot G. Coffroth, assistant director, 
Secondary Education Evaluation, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

J. F. Dennis, principal of the Elmer 
Meyers High School, Wilkes-Barre, will 
preside at the dinner meeting scheduled 
for 6:15 p.m., Monday evening, in the 
ballroom of the Penn-Harris Hotel. 
The program will include dinner music 
and special numbers by the students of 
the Upper Darby High School under 
the direction of Clyde R. Dengler. 
Greetings will be brought from the De- 
partment of Public Instruction by 
Francis B. Haas: the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association by Isabel 
Epley, President; the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals by 
Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary, 
and the Governor of the Common- 
wealth, the Honorable James H. Duff. 
Donald V. Hock. Mayor of the City of 
Allentown, will deliver the main ad- 
dress entitled, “Let’s Do the Right 
Thing.” 

The second general session on Tues- 
day morning with Dan V. Skala, prin- 
cipal of Lawrence Park High School, 
Erie, presiding, will open with a stu- 
dent program presented by the students 
of the William Penn High School in 
Harrisburg. A brief business session in 
charge of the president. Joseph N. 
Maddocks, will follow with reports 
from the Standing Committees togeth- 
er with the annual election of officers. 
“Needed School Legislation” will be 
the title of an address to be given by 
Senator Fred P. Hare. Jr.. member of 
the Senate Education Committee. Mil- 
ton 5. Eisenhower. newly elected presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania State College, 
will give the concluding address of the 
morning. 

The final general session is sched- 
uled for Tuesday afternoon with Oscar 
Granger. principal of Haverford Senior 
High School, serving as the presiding 
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officer. Gettysburg High School will 
provide the music for this program. 
Following the music program, Mary 
FE. Burkholder, reading consultant, 
Laidlaw Brothers, Connellsville, will 
address the group on “Reading; Every 
Teachers’ Responsibility.” The remain- 
der of the program will be a panel 
on the Improvement of the Student 
Teaching Program with the following 
participants: Carl E. Seifert, executive 
secretary, Pennsylvania Association of 
Colleges and Universities; J. E. Nan- 
carrow, secretary, Pennsylvania Branch 
of Secondary School Principals, Upper 
Darby; Milton E. Steinhauer, depart- 
ment of education, Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown; Willis E. Pratt, presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, Indiana. 


English Teachers to 
Discuss “The Work is Play” 
“The Work is Play for Mortal 


Stakes” is the theme of conferences of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English in Milwaukee at the Schroeder 
Hotel during Thanksgiving weekend, 
November 23, 24, 25. 

Among nationally known educators 
and authors who will speak are Max J. 
Herzberg, Newark, who will discuss 
“The Teacher of English in the Modern 
World,” and Dora V. Smith, Minne- 
apolis public schools, who will speak 
on “The New Curriculum: Its Implica- 
tions for the Local School System.” 

At Friday group meetings “The 
Learner, the Learning, and the Use of 
Language” will be considered by lead- 
ing educators. Elementary sections on 
Saturday morning will hear teachers, 
principals, parents, and college pro- 
fessors in panel discussions of “Pro- 
viding Enrichment through Experi- 
ences in Reading, Writing, Speaking, 
and Listening.” 

At the same time, a high school 
group will hear a symposium on “What 
Can the English Teacher Do to Help 
Students in Reading, Speaking, and 
Listening?” College teachers will have 
a discussion on “World Literature in 
the English Curriculum.” 

For further information write to 
Jerome W. Archer, Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, the local chairman. 
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Northeastern District Plans 
Discussion Convention 


When the delegates and members of 
the Northeastern Conventic.: District 
convene at the Carbondale High 
School, November 17 and 18, they will 
find this is the year we depart from 
department and section meetings to 
consider different professional prob- 
lems according to Ruth Krapf, presi- 
dent, Hazleton. Problems relating to 
in-service growth, public relations, re- 
tirement, legislation, and Local Branch 
activities will fill up the schedule. 

Workshops, clinics, —_ discussion 
groups, and panels will deal with 


A. Bill of Rights, W. Albert Mur- 
phy, leader 
B. Legislation for 1951, John M. 


Lumley, chairman 


. Public Relations, Robert E. Daw- 


son, chairman 

. Local Branch Operation, Herbert 
P. Lauterbach and Raymond 
Webster, co-chairmen 

". In Service Growth, Panel of Con- 
vention District members 


The General Session Friday evening 
will be on the topic, “Taxes, Subsidies, 
and the Equalization of Assessments” 
with J. Frank Faust’s subcommittee 
serving as members of the panel with 
cooperating advisers from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and PSEA 
Headquarters Staff. Saturday morn- 
ing’s general session will be addressed 
by our State President Isabel Epley 
and close with Glenn Drake’s talk on 
“Personality in Education.” 

The House of Delegates will meet 
Friday afternoon at 4:15 and Saturday 
afternoon at 12:15. 

Following the Saturday meeting of 
the House of Delegates, the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers will have 
a luncheon. An excellent program has 
been arranged by the chairman, Mil- 
tona Klinetob. Guest speakers at the 
luncheon will include Lucy Valero, 
president of the Department; Norman 
Brillhart, vice president; and Ben 
Elkins, Northeastern Regional Direc- 
tor of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 


Our thought is the key which unlocks the 
doors of the world.—Samuel Crothers 


It would be better to be able to enjoy the 
things you cannot have than to have things 
you are not able to appreciate.—Elbert Hub- 
bard 





ATTENTION: 
DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 
Annual Fall Conference 
October 26 and 27 
Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pa. 


Complete program in Super News, 
official publication of Association 











Challenge of Contemporary 
Life—Deans Topic 


The Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women has chosen for its 
convention theme “The Challenge of 
Contemporary Living.” The two-day 
conference will be held at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel in Harrisburg on No- 
vember 10 and 11. 

Phases of the theme to be discussed 
include: Current Trends in Education; 
Preparation for Family Living; World 
Consciousness; Social Consciousness; 
Continuity of Guidance from the Sec- 
ondary School to College; and the Role 
and Responsibilities of the Dean 
and/or Counselor in the Changing 
Order. 

Outstanding speakers selected to de- 
velop the theme include: Paul R. An- 
derson, president of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women; C. Herman Grose, 
deputy superintendent, Department of 
Public Instruction; Mrs. Virginia Hen- 
derson, chairman of the Philadelphia 
Marriage Council and lecturer at the 
University of Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Crystal Bird Fauset, co-chairman of 
the Intercultural Committee, U. N. 
Council of Philadelphia; and Ethel J. 
Alpenfels, anthropologist and professor 
of education, New York University. 

Members of the association who will 
act as discussion leaders include Mar- 
garet Disert, dean of women, Wilson 
College; Dorothy Critz, dean of girls, 
Pottsville High School; Ruby Boggs, 
dean of women, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville; Lois Gould, coun- 
selor, Cheltenham High School; Doro- 
thy Lee, dean of women, Gettysburg 
College; and Mrs. Fern Horne, coun- 
selor, Mt. Lebanon High School. 

Members who will preside at the 
various sessions include Ruth Stewart, 
counselor, Bradford High School; Jean 
Francis, director of guidance, Lower 
Merion High School and vice president 
of the Association; and Edith Spencer, 
dean of women, Juniata College. 
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Helen Rush, dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, is president of 
the association. Co-chairmen of the 
Program Committee are Ruth Higgins, 
dean of women, Beaver College, and 
Ruth A. Nailor, administrative assist- 
ant. Central Bucks Joint High School. 

The association extends a cordial 
invitation to all women deans and/or 
counselors in public and_ private 
schools and colleges of Pennsylvania, 
who are not affiliated with the organ- 
ization, to become members of The 
Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women. 

For information concerning mem- 
bership, please contact the chairman 
of the membership committee, Eliza- 
beth K. Wingerter, Dean of Women, 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 10. 


PSPA Celebrates 
25th Anniversary 


The Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation will celebrate its 25th anni- 
versary at its convention in Allentown 
on November 10 and 11. The host 
school is the Central Catholic High 
School where registration will begin 
Friday mornirig, November 10. 

The first program will be a general 
session at 2:00 p.m., Friday, which will 
be followed by two sectional meetings 
beginning at 3 and 4 p.m. 

The annual banquet will be in the 
Lehigh Valley Cooperative Dairy audi- 
torium at 6:30 p.m., that evening. This 
will be followed by entertainment at 
the Central Catholic High School from 
9 to 11:30 p.m. 

Saturday’s session begins at 10:00 
a.m. The other events for Saturday 
morning are a one-period panel dis- 
cussion and the annual business meet- 
ing. At this time the distribution of 
awards in the annual contest will be 
made. The convention will adjourn 
with an address by a speaker well 
versed in the interests of school publi- 
cations. 

The registration fee is $0.50; the 
cost of the dinner, $1.50. For further 
information write the president, Rev. 
Henry J. Huesman at Central Catholic 
High School, or the secretary, Zita E. 
Mallon, Senior High School, Upper 
Darby. 
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FROM BUTLER TO ERLANGEN, GERMANY 


Like hands of friendship stretched across the sea are the letters and gifts which fly back 

and forth from Butler, Pennsylvania, and Erlangen, Germany. Center Avenue pupils and 

their teachers, Margaret Frey and Dorothy Wallace, have been corresponding with pupils of 

the Marie-Therese School for Girls, Erlangen, Germany, for the past year and a half. 

Students of English in the German school, with their teacher (third row, left) Elizabeth Farber 
are shown in the picture. 


Letter. Writing With a Purpose 


A= gold angel, a lace doily, ex- 
quisitely decorated letters, a small 
shower of photographs, many hands- 
across-the-sea friendships with result- 
ant exchange of knowledge . . . these 
are links in a chain of brotherhood 
which began a year and a half ago 
with a Junior Red Cross parcel to 
Germany. 

Since then, a lively correspondence 
has been carried on between pupils of 
Center Avenue school, Butler, and 
girls of a high school at Erlangen, 
Germany. 

Elizabeth Farber, teacher of Eng- 
lish at the Marie-Therese School for 
Girls in Erlangen, suggested the 
scheme. In her thank-you letter to 
Mrs. Vevia Hixson, first-grade teach- 
er at Center Avenue, Miss Farber won- 
dered if a correspondence could be 
started between her German students 
of English and the Center pupils. 

Mrs. Hixson turned Miss Farber’s 
letter over to the fifth-grade teacher, 
Margaret Frey. That was the begin- 
ning of a correspondence that has 
grown into lasting friendships be- 
tween the first writers, and has pro- 
gressed to succeeding classes in both 
schools. When the number of letters 
became too great for Miss Frey’s class 
to answer, the girls in the other fifth 


grade in Center Avenue, under the 
direction of their teacher, Dorothy 
Wallace, also became pen pals with 
the girls in Erlangen. More than two 
hundred letters have been received. 

Letters from the German girls, es- 
pecially those sent at Christmas time, 
are decorated with intricate silhouette 
cutwork, delicate crayon drawings, or 
fine pen-and-ink work. Written in 
square, straight-up-and-down _hand- 
writing, they tell of the daily life and 
interests of the girls, who range in 
age from ten to twenty years. Some 
are accompanied by little souvenirs, a 
tiny gold angel to hang on the Christ- 
mas tree, a card with a basket holding 
flowers woven into it, a delicate doily. 

These letters, with the accompany- 
ing information concerning the stu- 
dents, their teacher, their school, their 
city, their country, have brought about 
a better understanding of the two 
countries for these American and Ger- 
man students. Lasting friendships have 
been formed, cultural interests have 
been broadened, and the way to peace 
has been suggested. In the words of 
the Butler teacher, “That’s the story. 
Simple enough—but the sort of thing 
that, if multiplied, would make atom 
bombs and H-bombs mere museum 
pieces.” 
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ACTIVITIES 


Convention Districts 
to Elect Delegates 


The schedule for the annual conven- 
tion district meetings is as follows: 


Central—October 5-6. Lock Haven 

Central-Western—October 19-20, In- 
diana 

Eastern—-October 13, Reading 


Midwestern—October 6. New Castle 


Northeastern—November 17-18. Car- 
bondale 

Northwestern—October 16. Erie 

Southeastern—-April 11-14, Phila- 
delphia 

Southern—October 27. Lancaster 


Western—October 11-14, Pittsburgh 


Business Session 


Each convention district constitution 
now provides for a business session on 
a delegate basis. This requires con- 
sideration of the following details: 

1. The holding of the business ses- 
sion at such time as delegates 
from each Local Branch can at- 
tend. 

2. The appointment of a credentials 
committee to certify delegates. 

3. The appointment in advance of 
the business meetings of all com- 
mittees specified in the constitu- 
tion, such as resolutions, etc. 

4. Nomination to the Executive 
Council of a preferential list of 
delegates to the NEA. Details 
concerning the number of such 
delegates to be nominated ap- 
pear in this article. Inasmuch as 
these nominees for delegateship 
to the NEA must be listed in 
preferential order, it is important 
that each district 
president previous to such elec- 
tion arrange for a capable indi- 
vidual supported by a committee 
to conduct the election and count 
the ballots in such method as 
required in elections by the pro- 
portional representation method. 


convention 


uw 


Election of presidents and mem- 
bers of the Executive Council in 
conformity with amendment to 
PSEA Constitution-—]946 House 
of Delegates. 
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Election of Representative to 
Executive Council 


Following the present order of clas- 
sification on the Executive Council. the 
following convention districts should 
this fall at their annual business meet- 
ing elect convention district presidents 
for a term of two years who shall 
serve also as members of the PSEA 
Executive Council beginning at the 
close of the 1950 PSEA convention: 

Central—Administrator 

Eastern——Classroom teacher 

Southern—Classroom teacher 

Western—Administrator 
NEA Delegates from Convention 
District 


Each convention district also shou!d 
designate delegates to the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in 1951. The num- 
her of delegates that should be desig- 


nated is as follows: 
No. of delegates 
to be named to the 
Executive Council is: 
preferential order 


Delegate 

quota on Class- 
Convention present Adminis- room 

District membership trators Teachers 

Central os ss 7 10 10 
Central-Western  . 6 9 9 
amity 2 55: 7 LO «10 
Midwestern ..... 5 8 8 
Northeastern .... 9 Ls > 42 
Northwestern ... l 7 7 
Southeastern .... ll 14 14 
Southern ....... 2 hers leer | 
Western ....... 1 Semen 6 ene 


Qualifications for NEA delegates as 
adopted by the 1942 House of Dele- 
gates are: 

1. All delegates to the NEA Con- 
vention must hold active membership 
in the NEA and the PSEA for two 
successive years including the current 
vear preceding the date of the Con- 
vention. 

2. In no case shall an individual 
who has retired from school service in 
Pennsylvania be eligible as a candi- 
date. 


Executive Board, Department of 
Classroom Teachers 


The constitution of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers provides that 


the Department of Classroom Teaches 


of each Convention District, eith:r 


through the classroom teacher mei - 
bers of the House of Delegates of tiie 
Convention District or through a re)- 
resentative body of classroom teaches 
authorized by the House of Delegat:s 
of the Convention District, shall ele:t 
a representative for a two-year teri. 
Elections to be held at the meeting this 
fall for a two-year term to begin Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, are as follows: 


Northeastern—Secondary teacher 
Northwestern—Elementary teache: 
Southeastern—Elementary teacher 
Southern—Secondary teacher 
Western—Secondary teacher 


Executive Council 


The Executive Council convened in 
the Hans Kindler Room, Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg, at 7:45 p.m., Tuesday, 
August 22, with Isabel Epley, Presi- 


dent, presiding. 


Roll Call 

Those present were: Isabel Epley. 
Norman C. Brillhart, Paul S. Christ- 
man, Ralph E. Heiges, Floyd H. kil- 
mer, Ruth E. Krapf, Ethel M. McCor- 
mick, Fred L. Marshall, Jay Neff, 
E. Vernece Saeger. Joseph W. Sandy, 
Jr.. Ralph B. Sharer, D. V. Skala, 
Kermit M. Stover. Lucy A. Valero. 

Absent but accounted for: David H. 
Stewart, Francis B. Haas, John G. 
Hulton, Andrew Petor, Bessie E. Reitz. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 
rector, and Lewis F. Adler, PSEA At- 


torney, met with the Council. 


Minutes 
The minutes of the July 7 meeting 
were approved as mailed to members. 


Report of the President 
Miss Epley gave a brief report of 
the WOTP conference at Ottawa. at 
which the PSEA was host to a delegate 
from Haiti. 


Report cf the Executive Secretary 

The Executive Secretary gave a brief 
oral report on the Horace Mann Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, a project spon- 
sored by several State Education As- 
sociations. A written report will be 
submitted at the next meeting of the 
Council. 

He spoke also of the election of 
Mabel Studebaker to the Board of 
Trustees of the NEA. 
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Executive Council... 
Legal Service 
Mr. Adler reported briefly on several 
requests for assistance from members 
of the Association. 


Reports of Subcommittees 

Defense Fund—The Executive Sec- 
retary stated that attention would be 
directed to contributions to this fund 
by Local Branches in membership 
material. 

Legal Policies Committee—Mr. 
Christman, chairman, presented a pre- 


liminary draft of statement of policies. 
He said that members of his committee 
had investigated requests for financial 
assistance from two members in Le- 
high County—Wayne Miller and Ro- 
land Snyder. 

On motion of Mr. Sandy, seconded 
by Miss Krapf, the Council voted to ap- 
prove the maximum contribution to 
each individual in accordance with the 
policy of the Association. 


Retirement Program for Headquar- 
ters—-Mr. Stover, chairman, said Mr. 





Workbooks for the 


James D. Orr 
2501 Crawford 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 





IMPROVE 
READING AND LANGUAGE SKILLS 


To round out the Reading Program .. . 
Choral Reading 


LET’S-READ-TOGETHER POEMS 


The Teacher's Book, Grades 1, 2 
The Pupils’ Books for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 


NEW ALICE AND JERRY BOOKS 
Grades 1-6 
Workbooks for BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
DAILY DRILLS IN LANGUAGE SKILLS 


Grades 3-8 


Workbooks for BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
Grades 9, 10 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


104 South Lexington Avenue, White Plains, New York 


Harold Huber 
608 Swede Street 


Norristown, Pennsylvania 








Huggins would have a proposal ready 
at an early date. 

Social Committee—Miss Epley ex- 
pressed appreciation to the Social 
Committee for services at St. Louis and 
designated the committee with Miss 
McCormick as an additional member 
to continue as the social committee for 
the PSEA Convention. 

Commenting on other activities, 
Miss Epley stated that (1) protective 
provisions were included in H R 6000, 
social security, to safeguard our retire- 
ment provisions, (2) the legislative 
committee was developing legislative 
proposals for consideration by the 
House of Delegates, (3) economic 
trends since the Korean crisis indicate 
a new financial plight for teachers. Dis- 
cussing this matter, the Council was in 
general agreement that there must be 
additional relief from the State. A 
brochure for issuance early in October 
on this problem was discussed. 

Classroom Teacher Coordinating 
Committee—Miss Valero, chairman, 
stated that the Classroom Teacher De- 
partment was planning a State-wide 
meeting on October 20 and 21 at Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel. She stated addi- 
tional details would be forwarded to 
all Local Branches, and that the Com- 
mittee would like to subsidize one 
delegate from each Local Branch and 
subarea branch in the amount of $5. 


Bill of Rights 
Miss Epley stated the Committee met 
Monday, August 21, and was now 
rapidly progressing on its report. The 
request of the Committee for discus- 
sion of its report at Local Branch con- 
ferences was approved on motion of 


Mr. Marshall, seconded by Mr. Neff. 


O'Dea Case 
Following discussion it was moved 
by Mr. Brillhart, seconded by Miss 
Krapf, and carried, that the Attorney 
for the PSEA be instructed to join the 
counsel of Miss O’Dea and assist in in- 
stituting mandamus action. 


Time Schedule 
The Council approved a Time Sched- 
ule for the annual convention in De- 
cember as follows: 


Wednesday, December 27 
2:00 p.m. Departments 
5:00 p.m. Convention 

Caucuses 
7:30 p.m. House of Delegates 


Thursday, December 28 
9:00 a.m. Sections 


District 
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2:00 p.m. House of Delegates 
8:00 p.m. General Session 


Friday, December 29 
9:00 to 11:00 a.m. Round Tables 
11:30 to 1:00 p.m. General Session 

New Business 
On motion of Mr. Stover, seconded 
by Miss Valero, and carried, the Coun- 
cil approved the appointment of Donna 
Sultzaberger to the clerical staff at an 

annual salary of $1680. 


Communications 

Council noted a letter of apprecia- 
tion from Carolyn Patterson, Pitts- 
burgh, for sympathy extended during 
a recent bereavement. 

A communication from H. Frank 
Hare, Phoenixville, with recommenda- 
tions concerning schools and the war 
effort, was referred to the interim com- 
mittee on mobilization. 

Meetings of Council 

On motion of Mr. Neff, seconded by 
Mr. Brillhart, future meetings of the 
Council were fixed for September 16 
and October 7. 

Adjournment 

At 11:45 p.m., the Council ad- 
journed.—H. E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary 


Legislative Committee 

The Legislative Committee met at 
Chambersburg on Wednesday, August 
23, during the Penn Hall Workshop, 
with the following members present: 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Lee E. Corter, 
John Duronio, J. Frank Faust, H. FE. 
Gayman, Millard L. Gieim, Walter A. 
Kearney, John M. Lumley, Chairman, 
Joseph Siegman, Mabel 
G. Baker Thompson. 

Absent but accounted for: William 
E. Griffith. 

Thomas W. Watkins, chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee, met 
with the Committee. 


Simmons, 


Minutes 
The minutes of the June 24 meeting 
were approved as presented by the Sec- 
retary. 
Subcommittees of the Committee 
made reports as follows: 


Subsidies 
Doctor Faust, chairman, stated ihat 
a meeting of the subcommittee would 
be held September 15 to proceed fur- 
ther with its work. 


Certification 
Mr. Kearney, chairman, presented 
the following report: 


OCTOBER, 1950 


The Elementary and Secondary 

Principals’ Certificates 

a. The subcommittee recom- 
mends that the certificate be 
a mandatory requirement for 
the position of principal 

. That a minimum of three 
years teaching experience be 
required in the field for 
which the certificate is issued 
That all graduate work re- 
quired for the certificate be 
acquired in an_ institution 


specifically approved for ad- 
ministrative and supervisory 
programs by the State Coun- 
cil of Education. 


2. Emergency Certificates 


a. 


The subcommittee recom- 
mends that a part-time sub- 
ject matter certificgte rather 
than an emergency certificate 
be issued upon the request 
of the local superintendent 
to those teachers who are re- 
quired to teach outside of 








Kor 28 Years 


1922 


the WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
has served the teachers of our nation. 
Acceptance of its services is evidenced by the fact that al- 
most 2,000 teachers’ organizations in 46 states officially en- 
dorse its GROUP Plans of Insurance. 


We pledge to continue our services! 





of teachers. 





OUR PLATFORM 


SECURITY—complete protection for all accidents and 
illnesses—at home as well as in the hospital. 


SATISFACTION—prompt, liberal claim payments. 


STABILITY—low, but sound rates. No temporary ex- 
perimenting. NO ASSESSMENTS possible. 


SERVICE—salaried representatives, trained in the tech- 
nicalities of group insurance and versed in the needs 








WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Pioneer in Teachers Group Insurance 


Executive offices: 


Evanston, Illinois offices: 


Pennsylvania 


413 Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh 22 
602 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 











Legislative Committee ... 


their certification limits in 
the school district in which 
they are employed. It further 
recommends that this certifi- 
cate should be issued for not 
more than one year but that 
it may be extended for an ad- 
ditional year when at least 
six semester hours of work 
have been completed in the 
field for which the certificate 
is issued. It further recom- 
mends that this certificate be 
issued only for fifty per cent 
or less of the teacher’s teach- 
ing load. It further recom- 
mends that this certificate, 
when issued at the secondary 
level, be called a temporary 
part-time subject matter cer- 
tificate. 

b. It recommends that for for- 
eign exchange teachers a 
special certificate should be 
issued by the Department of 
Public Instruction — rather 
than an emergency certifi- 
cate. It further recommends 
that this certificate be issued 
only if the exchange teacher 
has the preparation equiv- 
alent to our standard or col- 
lege certificate. 

c. The 
mously favors present leg- 
islation concerning emergen- 


subcommittee —unani- 


DO YOU TEACH 
2qdung ° 


cy certificates as to penalty 
and further recommends a 
heavier penalty than that 
which is included in present 
legislation. The committee 
further urges a vigorous re- 
striction by the Department 
of Public Instruction of the 
issuance of emergency certifi- 
cates especially in fields 
where there is a_ sufficient 
number of certified teachers 
available. 


The subcommittee agrees with 
the Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Stand- 
ards in its recommendation that 
legislation be adopted for those 
certificates not taught on for a 
period of years. 


The committee recommends that 
we again introduce legislation to 
provide for increments in pay 
during the time a teacher is a 
temporary professional employe. 


The committee recommends the 
following change in present leg- 
islation dealing with the dis- 
missal of temporary professional 
employes: The recommendation 
is that not less than two periods 
of unsatisfactory rating, one of 
which must be the last or fourth 
period, be necessary for dis- 
missal. 


4} ree Levels re 

















Developing basic skills 
and abilities — using 
basic readers 


Helping children to 
become independent 
readers — using books 
such as the Woodland 
Frolics Series 


Helping children to 
become free readers, 
able to select and read 
a wide variety of books 
from the library with- 
out the teacher’s assist- 
ance 





If your children never get off the first level, then you should get 


the complete story behind the... . 


WOODLAND FROL/cs SERIES 




















6. The committee recommends thit, 
through our President, Isabel 
Epley, the Commission on Teac i- 
er Education and Professional 
Standards be asked to think ‘n 
terms of educating those at tlie 
undergraduate level in the legal 
rights of the profession. 


The committee requests that the 
problem of equivalents be re- 
ferred back to the Executive 
Council for further information 
and clarification. 


&. The committee recommends that 
action be deferred on the prob- 
lem of core certification until 
the Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Stand- 
ards has had an opportunity to 
further study the problem. 


On motion of Mr. Gleim, seconded 
by Mr. Duronio, the report was ac- 
cepted. 

School Buildings 

Mr. Thompson, chairman, stated 
that his subcommittee would meet 
again on September 15 to consider 
legislative needs in this field. 

Mr. Lumley requested points of view 
from the members of the committee on 
salary legislation for 1951. After dis- 
cussion, upon motion of Doctor Faust. 
seconded by Mr. Siegman, it was 
agreed that a subcommittee be ap- 
pointed to re-study the salary bill of 
the last session and report at the next 
meeting. 

It was requested that legislation on 
military leave now on the books be 
checked to see to what extent it is need- 
ed or adequate to meet the growing 
emergency. Miss Champlin volunteered 
to accept this assignment. 

Miss Epley asked that consideration 
also be given to legislation to enforce 
from the State level the equalization of 
assessments. 

Mr. Lumley designated Mr. Corter a 
subcommittee of one to study and re- 
port on this problem. 


Next Meeting 
The next meeting of the Committee 
will be held September 30. 


Adjournment 
The Committee adjourned at 5:05 
p.m.—_-H. E. GayMan, Secretary 
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Public Relations 

Thomas W. Watkins. chairman, pre- 
siled at the sixth meeting of the Public 
Relations Committee on July 24. The 
Committee reviewed the material which 
hes been collected for a public rela- 
tions library and adopted rules of con- 
duct for it. Discussion continued con- 
cerning articles on public relations for 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
and for names for the PSEA Speakers’ 
Bureau—JANE P. Waker, Acting Sec- 
retary 


Folklore, from page 56 
Swedish, British-Quaker. Pennsylvania 
Dutch, Scotch-Irish. New England 
Yankee from Connecticut, and Vir- 
ginians. 

Abundant folklore springs from all 
these. To them we would add Indian. 
which so intertwines all our history; 
some Welsh, which Weygandt prob- 
ably includes in his British-Quaker: 
some Negro; and some Jewish, with 
others so recent we have scarcely had 
time to realize what their culture via 
folklore appreciations might mean for 
better understanding in both school 
and community. 

The New York Folklore Quarterly. 
which may be obtained from. Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, New York. 
has a specific section on folklore in 
the schools which gives many fine hints 
as to how such studies may be con- 
ducted. 

Folklore provides a gateway into 
the soul-life of our peoples and may be 
a “key” for uniting us in a more stable 
expression of United Democratic citi- 
zenship. Social understanding comes 
through increased knowledge of social 
backgrounds and customs——-a__back- 
ward glance for present and future 
gains in our daily living and working 
together. 


WORTHWHILE THINKING ABOUT 


When all the important commercial 
uses of Spanish are put aside (as I 
would myself put them aside), there 
can be no doubt that Spanish litera- 
ture is one of the great literatures of 
the world, while the language itself is 
so strong and so beautiful and so well 
tempered that we can easily under- 
stand how it has seemed to some per- 
sons that if any living tongue were 
selected as the universal medium of in- 
ternational communication it could 
only be that of Castile. 

—Havetock ELtis 


OCTOBER, 1950 


Destination... 
National Defens 


America is on the move toward the only destination that offers security 


for our people — effective preparedness for national defense. 

And, coming at a time of peak industrial production, that means 
full throttle ahead for our entire national effort. 

Again, as before, it will be the railroads’ job to weld together 
America’s vast resources of men, machines and material. 

For only the railroads — with ribbons of steel linking town and farm 
with city and factory — can perform a moving job of this tremendous 
volume. 

How big is their job? You get some idea when you remember that 
in World War II, the nation called on the railroads to move 90% of 
all war freight and 97% of all organized military travel! 

Since the end of the war the railroads have spent 41% billion dollars 
to provide better locomotives, new and better cars, new signals and 
shops, improved tracks and terminals — the things that go to make 
better railroads. 

And right now they are spending another 500 million dollars for 
more new freight cars — all to the end that America shall have the rail 
transportation which it needs, whether in peace or in war. 


You are cordially invited to visit our exhibit, especially to see 
our new TEACHER’S KIT and other educational aids at the 
Western Pennsylvania District Teachers’ Convention at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on October 12-13, 1950. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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THey Mape America Great. Edna McGuire. 
288 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $1.80 


A background of the history of our coun- 
try through stories of 33 outstanding Ameri- 
cans who helped to make America great. 
The biographies are presented in chronolog- 
ical order, arranged in units representing 
the most important historical periods, and by 
chapters within the units. Each unit opens 
with a famous episode and is composed of 
from four to six biographical sketches. The 
stories of our national holidays are inter- 
woven throughout the book. For grades three 
and four. 


HistoRY OF THE AMERICAN Way. H. U. 
Faulkner, Tyler Kepner, and E. H. Mer- 
rill. 764 pp. Illus. Harper 

A history for senior high school pupils 
with emphasis upon unitary concepts. These 
units are: America—Crossroads of the 

World’s Peoples; Americans Choose a Dem- 

ocratic Government; Develop the Democratic 


Way of Life; Push Back the Frontier; Amer- ; 


ica Follows the Agricultural Way of Life; 
The Industrial Way of Life Gains the Upper 
Hand; The American Worker Struggles for a 
Square Deal; Americans Ever Seek a Better 
Life; America Finds that She Can No 
Longer Live Alone. The instructional aids 
and the educational guidance provided aim 
at the variety of interests of high school 


pupils and the encouragement of pupil-learn- | 
ing through activities which emphasize pres- | 
ent-day values. A specially annotated Con- | 


stitution is provided in the Appendix to 
which cross references from the text are 
easily made through the use of bold face 
numbers. 


Cours Moyen De Francats. J. B. and Mag- 
dalene L. Dale, Philadelphia. 574 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $2.80 

A second-year book divided into six parts, 
of which the first four are based on a con- 
tinued narrative, centering on the character 
of a boy of high school age. Part 5 consists 
of anecdotes about famous historical and 
literary personages. Part 6 deals with re- 
collections of school life by a number of 
famous writers. Each lesson contains a read- 


ing passage, vocabulary, idioms, and sections | 


devoted to conversation, pronunciation, gram- 
mar, and exercises. 


HEALTH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Twen- | 


ty-Ninth Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. 384 pp. 
NEA. $3 
The articles in this yearbook have been 
written by elementary school principals and 
other workers in health and elementary edu- 
cation. They contain material which will 
help principals and teachers in planning 
elementary school programs in which the 
physical, mental, emotional, and social needs 
of all children would be met. The divisions 
in the book consider foundations for a 
school health program, health in the educa- 


tion of the handicapped, the role of the prin- | 
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cipal and the classroom teacher in school 
health, and unfinished business in school 
health programs. Pennsylvanians who wrote 
articles for the yearbook are: Ross Linn 
Neagley, Temple University; Colsin R. 
Shelly, Lafayette school, Lancaster; Mary 
Dunn, Berkeley school, Uniontown; Ethel 
Jackson, Widener Memorial School for 


Crippled Children, Philadelphia. 


ScHOLAsTICc JOURNALISM. Earl English and 
Clarence Hach. 356 pp. Iowa State Col- 
lege Press, Press Building, Ames, Iowa. 
$2.25 

A high school journalism textbook with 
practical workbook exercises, for a one or 
two-semester high school journalism course. 

These exercises will help students acquire 

the “know how” needed to edit a good school 

newspaper and to read intelligently the daily 
newspaper. 


Great Britain AND CANADA, Mary Russell, 
320 pp., Illus. AusTRALIA AND New 
ZEALAND, William and Dorothy Irwin, 
312 pp., Illus. Macmillan. $1.80 each 

Two of the “Around the World” series. 

“Great Britain and Canada” tells the readers 

about the work and play on several islands 

across the sea and also about the neighbors 


to the north of us. Pictures and maps help 
readers to see these countries. The second 
book, “Australia and New Zealand,” gives 
you the same information about two coun- 
tries on the other side of the world. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE BY NEGRO AUTHORS, 
Herman Dreer. 352 pp. Macmillan. $3.20 
The aim of this book has been to present 
representative authors and some of their 
works in order to show how Negro writers 
have treated each type of American litera- 
ture: folk literature, poetry, letters, biogra- 
phies and autobiographies, essays, addresses, 
short stories, novels, and plays. 


Tue TREES OF PENNSYLVANIA. William C. 
Grimm. 372 pp. Illus. Stackpole and 
Heck, Inc., Harrisburg. $5 

The distinguishing characteristics of the 
State’s native and more common imported 
trees are presented with enough detail that 
identification, regardless of the season, be- 
comes simple. Mr. Grimm’s detailed sketches 
emphasize those characteristics which have 
proved most practical for field study—the 
mature leaves, the twigs, buds, and_ bark. 

The book is more than a collection of 

sketches. It is a tree manual despite its 

non-technical language. 


MATHEMATICS TO Use. Mary A. Potter, Flora 
M. Dunn, Emmy H. Allen, and J. S. 
Goldthwaite. 512 pp. Illus. Ginn. $2.40 

For a general mathematics course for 
ninth or tenth grade pupils who are not 
preparing for college. One of the features 
in the learning processes used is the special 





En lish | 


self-testing. 


STERLING 
STRICKLAND 
LINDAHL 
KOCH 

RICE 
LEAFGREEN 
BISHOP 


180 Varick Street 





OUR LANGUAGE 


Captures the child’s interest by making use of his own 
experiences in all learning situations. 


Follows a simple, direct organization that “makes 
sense” to the child. 


Enables him to see his own progress through frequent 


Helps him to use new material and maintain what he 
has already learned. 


Gives him attractive books, easy to hold and use, 


illustrated with pictures he enjoys studying, and filled 
with activities that interest him. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


GRADES 1-8 


New York 14 
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method of development. Topics, brought back 
again and again for review or relearning, are 
presented with new material added. There 
is constant drill on arithmetical funda- 
mentals. A ‘review and reteaching of whole 
numbers, common fractions, decimals, and 
per cents are included. 


BuripERS FOR Procress. Edited by Mathilda 
Schirmer. 180 pp. Illus. Beckley-Cardy. 
$1.30 

The flavor of adventure permeates this 
story. Teddy Roosevelt, as the big game 
hunter, sets the theme in the colorful frontis- 
piece. In the other stories, the period of ex- 
citing progress in the nineteenth century is 
presented from the inventions of Thomas 

Edison to the research of Walter Reed. For 

grades four to six. 


Aupio-VISUAL MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES. 
James S. Kinder, Pennsylvania College 
for Women. 624 pp. Illus. American. 
$4.75 

A guide to modern audio-visual education 
which presents not only the various cur- 
riculum materials ordinarily considered to 
be a part of the field but also sufficient back- 
ground so that each of the materials can be 
fully understood. Throughout the book, the 
concern is with doing and experiencing. In- 
cluded is sufficient material to make possible 
the utilization of materials and techniques 
in the classroom. Laboratory exercises give 
the student opportunity for experience. Text 
matter includes practical examples, anec- 
dotes, and illustrations. The book may be 
used for either undergraduate or graduate 
courses in teacher-training institutions, or as 

a practical handbook for reference by those 

already in the field. 


Books Received 


Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass.: 

My Spetiinc. Revised Edition. Grade 

Eight. G. A. Yoakam and S. E. Daw. 
$0.88 

NEIGHBORHOOD Stories. New Edition. 
W. W. Atwood and Helen G. Thomas 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 

EssENTIALS OF BusINEss ARITHMETIC. 
Third Edition. E. M. Kanzer and W. L. 
Schaaf. $2.36 

EveRYDAY OccuPATIONS. Second Edition. 
Mildred A. Davey, Elizabeth M. Smith, 
T. R. Myers. $3 

Latin American Institute Press, 900 Park 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y.: 

Tests AND DriLts In SPANISH GRAMMAR. 

Juvenal L. Angel and R. J. Dixon. $1.60 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

A First Course 1n Epucation. Third Edi- 

tion. W. G. Reeder. $4.25 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 

Freup: DicTIONARY OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. 
Edited by Nandor Fodor and Frank 
Gaynor. $3.75 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 

A Decape or Court Decisions ON TEACH- 
ER RETIREMENT. 1940-1949 Inclusive. Re- 
search Division and National Council on 
Teacher Retirement. $0.25 

An INQUIRY INTO THE ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE STATE Epuca- 
TION AGENCY OF UTAH. National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education 

BicycLeE SAFETY IN ACTION. Fire SAFETY 
for Teachers of Intermediate Grades. 
National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion. $0.50 each 


EpucaTlon—DyYNAMIc OF Democracy. Of- 
ficial Report, AASA Convention, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., February 25-March 2, 
1950. $2 

EpucATION OF THE GIFTED. Educational 
Policies Commission. $0.35 

NATIONAL SECURITY AND FREEDOM IN 
HicHer Epucation. Addresses Delivered 
at the Summer Meeting, July 3, 1950, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Department of 
Higher Education 

PLANNING FOR RETIREMENT. Research Di- 
vision 

Pornt Four anp Epucation. Educational 
Policies Commission. $0.20 

Our ScHoot Popuration. Annual Report 









The New AMPRO Stqdiunt 


16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


Ua Teachers Droam Come True! 
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YOU’LL AGREE! 


NEVER BEFORE SO MANY QUALITY FEATURES 
IN A PRECISION 16mm PROJECTOR PRICED SO LOW! 


Easy to carry! Easy to set up! Easy to 
thread! Easy to operate! Truly everything 
a teacher ever dreamed of in a projector 
—that’s the wonderful Ampro Stylist! 

The amazing Stylist shows silent films 
or “talkies.” Pictures are crystal-clear— 
easy on the eyes. Sound is true-to-life. 


354" 


COMPLETE 








AMPRO 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) 
8mm Cameras and Projectors ¢ Slide Projectors 
16mm Sound-on-film « Tape Recorders 


MAIL COUPON ...WRITE NOW! 
AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 W. WESTERW AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


You'll discover that students /earn more 
faster — remember it longer —and enjoy 
learning the Ampro Stylist way. 

A comparison by your School Board 
will show the Stylist to give all the fine 
performance of $500.00 projectors. Yet 
the Stylist costs only $354.00 compiete. 


BOOST AUDIENCE CAPACITY 
OF STYLIST PROJECTOR 


impre Power Speaker 
Model 690 converts the Styl- 
ist from a Classroom projec- 
tor so it can be used in large 
auditoriums. Powerful 12” 
Permanent Magnet speaker; 
easy-carrying handle; hand- 
some luggage-type case. 


$9975 comptete 












Rush me FREE illustrated literature on , 
the amazing Ampro Stylist Projectorfor 4 


school use . . . also folder on Ampro 
Model 690 Power Speaker. PSJ-10-50 
NGM... ccccvccccccccccscveccescscece : 
MADBGCB. ccccaccccesescessecccceccesss ' 
“eRe Zone... .State........ ; 
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ertinent Pamphlets... 
of Willard E. Givens, Executive Secre- 
tary, to the Public 

ResearcH Buiietin, April, 1950. Fiscal 
Authority of City Schoolboards. $0.50 

THE ScHoot TEACHER’s Day IN Court. 
Puri’s Day 1n Court... Review of 1949. 
Research Division 

Size oF Crass IN Pusiic SCHOOLS IN 77 
Cities Over 100,000 In Population, 
1949-50. Research Division. $1 

STaTE Support OF Puptic SCHOOLS IN 
Connecticut; in New Jersey; in OnI0; 
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READING FOR LIVING SERIES 


WILLIAM H. BURTON 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 


GRACE K. KEMP 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


A Complete Basic Program for Grades One through Three 


(Program for middie grades in preparation) 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES: 


@ Offers a basic reading program with content, organization, and 
methods directed to the all-round development of the child. 
Reading for living is the core purpose of the program. 


® Covers the three major related areas of the total reading pro- 
gram, including (1) developmental reading or systematic 
growth in desirable interests and attitudes and in the ability 
to read with power and understanding; (2) functional growth 
in work-type or study skills; and (3) effective growth in ap- 
preciation and enjoyment of literature. 


© Stresses in all stages of the child’s development the fundamental 
ongoing activities related to readiness, integration with other 
language arts, group and individualized instruction, and evalua- 


tion of achievement. 


© Provides all the essentials for effective teaching and learning 
activities in the total reading program. 


Correspondence solicited concerning this new series 
for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
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in Wyominc. School Finance Systems Federal Security Agency 

AMERICA’s STAKE IN Human Ricuts. Na- BIENNIAL SuRVEY OF EDUCATION IN THE 
tional Council for the Social Studies. U. S., 1944-46 
$0.25 Dicktst OF ANNUAL Reports of Stite 


Boards for Vocational Education. Fis«al 


The above publications may be secured j : 
Year Ended June 30, 1949 


from the National Education Association, 


1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington 6, EpucaTion FoR A Lone anv Userur Live, 
DX. $0.20 
Motion PictuREs ON THE OTHER AMERI- 
U. S. Government cAN Repustics. Revised, 1950. $0.15 
Department of State Pustic ScHooLt Finance PRoGRAMS oF 
EpucaTionaL Reconstruction. A Work THE Forty-Eicut States. $0.50 
Kit for Organizations and Communities. SUMMARY REPORT OF THE OFFICE OF 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO Epucation, Federal Security Agency, to 


the Thirteenth International Conferernce 
on Public Education, July 6-14, 1950, 
Geneva, Switzerland 





These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D2€: 


Miscellaneous 

ADVENTURING WITH Books. A_ Reading 
List for Elementary Schools Arranged 
by Topic, with Appropriate Years In- 
dicated. $0.60. READINESS FOR READING 
AND ReLtatep LANGUAGE Arts. A Digest 
of Current Research. $0.65. National 
Council of Teachers of English. 211 W. 
68th St., Chicago 21, IIl. 

A Discussion oF Famity Money. How 
Budgets Work and What They Do. 
Women’s Division, Institute of Life In- 
surance, 488 Madison Ave., New York 
22 ee 

4 Goop ScHoot Day. Viola Theman. Av- 
SWERING CHILDREN’S Questions. C. W. 
Hunnicutt. Your Cuiip’s Leisure Time. 
Mildred Celia Letton. Parent-Teacher 
Series. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y. 

ANNOTATED List oF BooKs FOR Swp- 
PLEMENTARY READING, 1950-51. Kinder- 
garten-Grade 9. Children’s Reading 
Service, 106 Beekman St., New York 7, 
WAY: 

Atoms ENerGy Exvectrons. Farm LIFE. 
Coat, Heat, Petroteum. F. E. Compton 
& Co., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
Hl. 

BetreR BREAKFAST CAMPAIGN. Program 
Report. University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Business Grows IN PENNSYLVANIA. De- 
partment of Commerce, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg 

Can Europe Unite? Vera Micheles Dean 
and J. K. Galbraith. FRANCE: SETtin¢ 
or Ristnc Star? Saul K. Padover. 
Headline Series. Foreign Policy Assn.. 
22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
$0.35 each 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING MAte- 
RIALS. Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. $0.50 

GuIDANCE ProcepurEs IN HIGH SCHOOL. 
C. G. Wrenn and Willis E. Dugan. 
Modern School Practices Series. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 

Guwe ror Visits to INpustry, 1950. 
Scholastic Teacher, 7 E. 12th St.. New 
York 3, eey. 


CLARA BELLE BAKER 
National College 
of Education 
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468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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THA Revised Edition. Division of Instruction, THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. Proceedings of 
: Richmond Public Schools, 312 N. 9th St., a Special Conference on Education and 
Reale Richmond 19, Va. $1 the Exceptional Child of the Child Re- 
iscal HicaLTH Epucation Marertats. AN In- search Clinic. The Woods Schoels, Lang- 
sipE Story OF You AND Your Foop! horne 
law Mitk ror You anp Me. National Dairy SpeecH Epucation in Onto. A Research Stupents oF Liperty. L. E. Read. Founda- 
: Council, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, Tl. Survey for 1948-49. Department of tion for Economic Education, Inc., Ir- 
TERI HELPING THE EpucaTIONALLy  HAnopi- Speech, Cte State University, Colum: vingenae Hoty, ht. See 
) cAPPED. Edward W. Dolch. Garrard bus 10, Ohio THEN AND °39, An Imaginary Travelogue 
on Press, 119-123 W. Park Ave., Cham- SraTisTicAL REPORT OF THE SUPERIN- in Which Benjamin Franklin and His 
paign, Ill. $0.50 TENDENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION for the Two Grandsons Visit the New York of 
a Holt Menents. Wiehe Vecesnua, coal School Year Ending July 4, 1948. De- 1939 and the New York World’s Fair. 
hem Namons Docoiekwes Teas. partment of Public Instruction, Harris- Rena Schack. William-Frederick Press, 
’ % iadieie ee Ven or Paocanen burg 313 W. 35th St., New York 1, N. Y. $0.50 
1950, Trygve Lie. Your H'man Ricuts. The 
text of the Universal Declaration of 
from Human Rights. United Nations, Lake 
Coe Success, N. Y. 
25. How To Orcanize Your GuipANcEe Pro- | 
crAM. E. L. Harden. Science Research For Your 
Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 
4, Til. $1.50 e e 
og How To Sotve Your Prosiems. $0.60. Study Program of Britain 
‘ig CataLoc, 1950. Tests, Guidance Publica- 
= tions and Services, Classroom Texts, 
rae Student Learning Aids, Professional U e the 
oh Books, and Business and Personnel Ma- $ 
“<I terials. You aNp Your HEALTH. $0.60. NEW 
: Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Tl. 
How : 
Do. \lixinc BUSINESS WITH PLEASURE IN GOOD 
me Ox_p HOLtanp. Netherlands Trade Com- 
York mission, Suite 1115, 41 E. 42nd St., New 
Yorn ii; Ne ©. | 
hie Mopern Arms AND Free MEn. A Discus- | 
W. sion of the Role of Science in Preserving | A complete audio:visual 
Pane Democracy. Vannevar Bush. Simon & 
rs Schuster, Inc., Rockefeller Center, 1230 | Ce te z 
me Seal aia Nau Week ahaa guide of valuable classroom 
NEGROES IN THE WorK Group. A Study of teaching aids specifically de- 
Sup- Selected Employment Practices in New 
adel York State. Jacob Seidenberg. New signed to make your teachin, 
ding York State School of Industrial and 
ee Labor Relations, Cornell University. job easier and more effective. 
Ithaca, N. Y. $0.15 
LIFE. OpERATION TICER. Spotlight on Twenty- 
ipton Nine International Voluntary Organiza- 
o 10. tions in the Front Line of Educational ee Write now for 
Reconstruction. SCHOOLBELL IN THE ‘ oe 
eram Witperness. Printed by Georges Lang | : . gets Ff ie — £ 
Nor- for UNESCO, Paris, France as descriptive leaflet 
Preyupice 1N TExTBooKs. National Con- which gives you full 
De- ference of Christians and Jews. Public Siheadeeacittete) Gente volte 
ealth saga sag yen ag E. 38th St., enitie iad teins 
Dean PROGRESS OF PENNSYLVANIA’S EDUCATION edhe sais ver 
rTING PROGRAM AND THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED. 
lover. Proceedings, Annual Education Con- 
\ssn.. gress, September 29-30, 1949. Depart- oe ee ee ee 
: & ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg | B I S FSI 10 
Rapio Scripts. Five-Minute, Interview- | nengeribyraheeasgerrrT i-inr: | 
TAte- Type. Directions For Livinc. Gover- | 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. | 
as mie : 2 ; ; | Gentlemen: Please send me free of charge 
Field nor’s Highway Safety Advisory Com- | onmeme rs - 8 
fa : : PE PENES, TA RE a copy of your descriptive leaflet, “Pattern | 
‘ mittee, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, | of Britain.” | 
0 Harrisburg { 
roe Report ON AN EpucATIONAL CAMPAIGN. | Pe 3-H IES Se i Bal i | 
ie The Cincinnati Plan for the United | Sehinthrs, so cce si vce ee eaae Wakeman ee | 
pe Nations. American Assn. for the UN, | 
ipolis Si ee ieee , ee SCORES, oe ocn 04 nesee) saneitides he Eee en. «' | 
15 E. 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. $0.10 | 
1950. ScouTiING IN Rurat ScHoots. Boy Scouts CUP! Fas 84 = + ES TE ase > + + iba | 
New . — 2 Park Ave., New York 16, State | 
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NEW POSITIONS 

O. H. Auranp has resigned his posi- 
tion as superintendent of schools in 
Steelton to accept a position as pro- 
fessor of education for educational ad- 
ministration at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 


FREDERICK E. TANcER, formerly at 
Columbia University, is the new super- 
intendent at Media. The announcement 
of Mr. Tanger’s election was received 
too late for inclusion in the list pub- 
lished in the September issue. 


THorwatp E. Lewis has _ been 
elected supervising principal of the 
Huntington Township, Luzerne Coun- 
ty, schools. He has been a science 
teacher in the Edwardsville High 
School for the last eight years. 


JEAN MILLER, girls’ physical educa- 
tion instructor in the Steelton schools, 
has resigned to accept a position with 


NOTES AND 


NEWS 


the recreation directors’ group for the 
armed forces. After a brief training 
period, Miss Miller will assume her 
new duties with the group on Okinawa. 


GERALD NEwrTON has resigned from 
the principalship of the high school at 
Ellwood City and is now director of 
instruction and curriculum in the War- 
ren public schools. 


FREDERICK K. MILLER, assistant to 
the president at Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege, has been elected acting president 
to succeed Clyde A. Lynch who died 


recently. 


Wa TER E. Boyer of Pillow resigned 
as guidance director of the Mahanoy 
Joint school to accept the position as 
an assistant professor at Pennsylvania 
State College. 


GerRALD G. HOTTENSTEIN, former 
supervising principal of the Rockledge 
schools, Fox Chase, Philadelphia, has 


been elected supervising principal of 
the North Wales school system. 


GENERAL 

S. L. Coover, head of the industrial 
arts department at State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, was one of 27 judges 
on the Industrial Arts Awards Com- 
mittee which evaluated projects turned 
in by 2,400 high school boys and girls 
in 39 states. The industrial arts awards 
are sponsored by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. 

Oscar R. Ewinc, federal security 
administrator, has announced the es- 
tablishment of a national scientific 
register project in the Office of Educa- 
tion. By agreement with the National 
Security Resources Board, Executive 
Office of the President, the Office of 
Education will maintain a_ national 
roster of scientific personnel and will 
conduct inventories and make studies 
of the Nation’s scientific manpower 
supply. James C. O’Brien has been 
named director of the project. 


Forp City seniors had the opportu- 
nity to select three choices of voca- 
tions at the end of a unit in a marriage 








For Setter Kesalts 


USE IROQUOIS! 


HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? and LET’S FIND OUT 


Sound and charming number books for beginners 
in their first two years of arithmetic. 


BUILDING WITH NUMBERS, Grade 3 
FOLLOW THE SIGNS, Grade 4 
ARITHMETIC TOOL CHEST, Grade 5 

HOW AND WHY OF ARITHMETIC, Grade 6 
ARITHMETIC IN ACTION, Grade 7 
ARITHMETIC AND LIFE, Grade 8 


Superior new work books — stimulating, well-graded, varied. 
THE IROQUOIS GRADED-DIFFICULTY NUMBER CARDS 


All of these valuable aids are designed for use with . . . 
THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS 
by D. H. Patton and W. E. Young 

. or any other leading series of arithmetics. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 
P Dietz, C. S. Hottenstein, and F. Tempone 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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CURRICULA 


FOR 


LEADING TO BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION e DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 





1 a eae 





on the Teachers College of Temple University there 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provisional 
Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees of Master 
and Doctor of Education — and to Pennsylvania Certi- 
fication of Administrative and Supervisory Officers. To 
Teachers in service and Teachers in prospect, oppor- 
tunity for the greatest advancement is offered those 
with the necessary scholastic credentials, plus the 
ambition and aptitude to teach. 


om 


NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular 
day classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and 
graduate degrees are offered in the Late Afternoon, the Evening 
and Saturday Morning hours. 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write the Registrar * Broad and Montgomery Ave., Phila. 22 
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and homemaking group guidance class. 
Thea arrangements were made for field 
trips and conferences with leaders in 
these vocations. By this method, each 
senior was able to spend from one to 
three hours in discussing each of his 
three choices with a specialist in the 
field. Evelyn H. Deen is guidance coun- 


selor in Ford City High School. 


LEBANON City ScHoo District is- 
sued an attractive brochure at the end 
of the last school term for distribution 
to the people of Lebanon. By picture, 
the publication presents some of the 
practices and activities in the city 
schools. It is hoped that these will 
stimulate the interest of all citizens in 
taking a good look at the schools the 
children are attending—not just from 
the outside but from the inside as well. 


THE STANDARD Eveninc Hicu 
ScHooL of Philadelphia celebrated its 
25th anniversary at a centennial dinner 
on May 5, 1950. In the anniversary 
brochure Joseph Zucker, acting prin- 
cipal of the high school, notes that the 
majority of the students are in a large 
measure direct taxpayers and workers. 
He pays tribute to these citizens who 
are continuing their education in the 
adult evening school classes. 


ALLENTOWN again this year issued 
its “Going to School” pamphlet, a 
guide for parents of the child who is 
entering school for the first time. The 
pamphlet, with its colored leaflets, is 
devoted to a directory of elementary 
schools, a calendar, facts concerning 
enrolment and attendance, suggestions 
to parents, the daily schedule, and 
special and health services. 


THE VOCATIONAL EpucATION PRo- 
GRAM of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction in the schools in the 
State will expand this year through the 
use of 572 RCA Model 400 Senior 


16mm sound projectors. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


estions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





QUICK PICTURE-METHOD now makes it all 
so clear and easy for young people to conduct meetings correctly. 


Due to the difficulties that come 
up with each new group of 
youngsters trying to conduct a 
meeting properly, whether you 
are a teacher of the grades or 
of Junior and Senior High 


School you will probably be 


k overjoyed to hear about 


This is a beautiful print job with excel- 
lent typography, a handy 8-page ac- 
cordion-folded pamphlet, 8x11 in. 
One of the innovations which makes 
everything so clear and easily grasped 
is the use of two different colored inks. 
For example, the Chairman and Sec- 
7) retary and what they do and say 


Saar ‘ “ ° 7 : 
this new aid. It is called “Parlia- a are always in blue ink. Those who 
mentary Procedure. How to con- [Ne/ attend the meeting and what 


duct a meeting: a pictorial pre- 

sentation of Roberts Rules of Order.” 
This simple, direct way of speedily 
cracking a rather hard old chestnut 
is one of the latest tell-it-with-pictures 
projects of the Creative Graphics 
Department of the University of Den- 
ver, worked out in cooperation with 


the School of Speech. 


they do and say (make motions, 
vote, etc.) are always in brown ink. 
The subjects taken up are: Order of 
Business, Handling of Main Motions, 
Amendments, Change Motions, Rules 
for Handling of Motions 
(Nominations, etc.), ‘The e 
Chairman, The Secretary, 
Writing the Minutes. 


IF FURTHUR INTERESTED—the pamphlet, “PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE”, 
described above, is 50¢. But to teachers now at 25¢, in classroom quantity 
if at least 25 in one order. Just write directly to the UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


PRESS, Denver 10, Colorado. 


Home from school—marking papers, reading 


or just catching up with odds and ends, 


enjoy the fine little lift you get from the pleasant 


chewing and tasty, long-lasting flavor of 


delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. Try it. 
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CRAVOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 


Cover a brick snugly with 
heavy white paper. Draw and col- 
or top and sides with “Crayola”, 
pressing down heavily and evenly. 
Use light, bright colors. When fin- 

ished brush all over 
with a dark shade of 
Artista Water Colors 
or Tempera mixed 
with a little water. 
Finish surface with 
shellac. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania 


are: 
R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr. 
Joseph P. Scellato Thomas J. Thomas 








NEW for High School Classes 
in Social Studies 
“Contribution of Motor Vehicles to Industry, 
Farm, and Home”. . . manual, 6 wall charts, 
student leaflets . . . explaining the growth 
and inter-relationship of industries and their 
effect on our national life. . . . Send for free 
teacher’s kit. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
a department of The Byron G. Moon Company, 
Demonstration Center, Moon Crest, Troy, N. Y. 














LEATHER & ACCESSORIES 
CAPITOL CRAFTS 


11 Aberdeen St.—Hbg., Pa. 
Phone: 6-7281 











"YOURS ... for the 


Advertisers buy space in the JourNnat be- 
cause they have products or services they 
believe will be of special value to you as a 
teacher. You may secure the catalogs or 
other material offered by writing the ad- 
vertisers direct or by using the convenient 
coupon below. 


19b 


Bibliography of Railway Literature— 
a 48-page, illustrated booklet contain- 
ing brief descriptions of 283 books, 
booklets, and periodicals on railway 
transportation. Titles, authors, pub- 
lishers, prices, and other data given. 
Copies for classroom distribution. (As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 


1950-51 44-page catalog describing 
nearly 400 films closely integrated with 
the school curriculum. The new cata- 
log also lists all EBFilms in a special 
section showing the subject areas in 
which they may be used. (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films) 


How to Select a Publisher—for people 
who write books—or plan to write one. 
Whether it be textbooks, academic 
works, fiction, poetry, juveniles .. . 
any kind of work that merits publica- 
tion. If you ever plan to write a book, 
this brochure may save you time and 
trouble. (Exposition Press) 


Aids to a Health and Nutrition Pro- 
gram is a revised edition of a catalog 
of the materials planned to meet in a 
practical way the needs of the aca- 
demic teacher, the specialist, and the 
administrator. (General Mills) 


Booklet—“How can the musically un- 
trained elementary teacher bring worth- 
while musical experiences into her 
classroom?” In three articles, the ques- 
tion is answered by an authority in the 
psychology of music; by a supervisor of 
music appreciation; and by a director 
of instrumental music. (Silver Burdett 
Company) 


How to Increase Reading Skill—For 
teachers of reading—new booklets for 
grades 4, 5, 6, and 7 plus a kit of 
corrective materials for each grade. 
Will help get your remedial reading 
program underway. Indicate grade de- 
sired. (Webster Publishing Company) 


Contribution of Motor Vehicles to In- 
dustry, Farm, and Home. Teacher’s kit 
includes a manual, six charts, student 
leaflets, and bulletin explaining how 
our USA economy benefits people of 
all incomes. Available to high school 
teachers. (Bureau of Educational Serv- 
ice) 


A World Stamp Map in four colors, 
22 x 34 inches with package of stamps 
from all over the world to cover the 
illustrations. Packed with unusual facts 
about philatelic history. (H. E. Harris 
& Co.) 





MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS 


TRUSTED FRIENDS 
IN NEW DRESS 


Deaciee these new Milton Bradley 
CRAYRITE Crayon packages. They 
bring you finer crayons than ever— 
smoother blending, more brilliant. 
And, because they are Milton Bradley 
quality, you will recognize old, trust- 
ed friends in new dress. Available 
in Round and No-Roll, in usual 8, 
16 and 24 color assortments. 


ed Be. 
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EIGHT } COLORS 


CRAYRITE 


ap 


FLAT SURFACE << - WiLL NOT ROL 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 








NOTE: if you have not already received 
your copy, write today for the Milton 
Bradley Catalog of Educational Materials. 
Edward E. Babb Company of Pennsylvania, 
3304 Arch Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 3c is 
enclosed for each item checked. 

19b 20b 21b 22b 23b 24b 27b 28b 
Name ee 
Subject taught .. 
School name 


School address 


.. Grade .. 
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SrasnooS 


and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: : the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 

of education.”, 


Compiled by the. 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 

of over a century of © 
dictionary -making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO. ' 
Springfield 2, Mass. 








Pees ag: 
The beauty of the flaming fall 
foliage is an open invitation to 
reinvigorate yourself by 
relaxing or indulg- 
ing in outdoor 


activity at 
The Manor. 
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POCONO MANOR, PENNA. 
JOHN M. CRANDALL, Manager 
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FREE! WORLD STAMP MAP 


Beautiful four-color 22” x 34” wall map, 
illustrating 150 postage stamps of many 
lands. Educational, instructive, ideal to hang 
and use in classroom. Helps to teach history, 
geography, etc. Endorsed by leading edu- 
cators. Sent free on request, including 
eeuine stamps to paste over map illustra- 
ions 
THE PHILATELIC INSTITUTE—Dept. P 


Box 30 
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Cambridge 39, Mass. 


DID YOU KNOW THIS? 


Spain’s contribution to the imagi- | 


nation of the world is as great as that 
of any European country. Her writers 
have written the best stories that ex- 
ist in prose, her poets have written the 
best religious poetry of Christian 
times, and her playwrights will bear 
comparison with any of the last three 
centuries. No nation is at the present 
time contributing more to general 
literature. 

—JoHN MASEFIELD 


Necrology 


SusAN SPICHER, teacher in- Juniata 
County public schools, August 23 


Mervin J. WERTMAN, superintendent 
of Lehigh County schools for 24 
years before his retirement in 1942, 
August 27 


O.iver B. Kern, Landisburg, former 
teacher, July 26 


Mary I. Avoy, teacher for 30 years in 
the Gregg school, Glendale, before 
her retirement in 1948, August 17 


James H. Seacrist, former superin- 
tendent of Phoenixville public 
schools, July 19 


Ropert C. Kine, Sr., teacher in the 
Bethlehem schools before his retire- 
ment in 1943, September 3 


CuarLes A. Lucas, teacher for 50 


years in Bethlehem schools before | 


his retirement 


June 13 


Mrs. ANNA D. SLONAKER, Coopers- 
town, teacher in Forest Hills and 
Pittsburgh schools before her retire- 
ment in 1942, May 26 


seven years ago, 


CHARLEs C. ELLIs, president of Juniata 
College from 1930 to 1943, June 27 


EpcarR Mantz, teacher in the Allen- 
town schools for 25 years, August 12 


FLorence McGinty, teacher in the 
Pittsburgh schools for 50 years be- 
fore her retirement in 1939, Au- 
gust 29 


Homer G. GRIFFIN, commercial teach- 


er at Schenley High School, Pitts- | 


burgh, for 28 years, June 25 


Wituiam C. Geyer, teacher in Upper 
Darby High School for 23 years, 


July 4 








Your choice of 


Complete 
Life 


Plans... 


for you and 
every member of your family be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 60.... 


1. WHOLE LIFE or, as it is com- 
monly known, ordinary or straight 
life. This is lowest cost life coverage 
requiring payment of dues throughout 
the lifetime of the member. 


2. WHOLE LIFE PAID UP AT AGE 
65. Under this plan, you pay dues only 
until your 65th birthday. At that time, 
you receive a paid up certificate, pay- 
able at death. Prior to age 65, the 
benefit payable at death is double. 


3. TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE. This 
popular type of coverage requires 
payment of dues for just twenty years. 
At that time, you receive a com- 
— paid up certificate, payable at 
eath. 


@® You may apply for $500 to 
$2500 without taking a medical 
examination. (However, TPU 
reserves the right to request 
one.) 


You may apply for $2500 to 
the maximum of $5000 by un- 
dergoing a simple, routine 
medical examination. 


The new TPU life coverage is 
a separate and independent 
contract from any TPU Health 
& Accident Certificate. 


Remember, it will never be cheaper than now 
—at your present age—to secure or add to 
your present life insurance program. Send 
coupon now. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 North Prince Street 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


(check one or both) 


..Please send me complete informa- 
tion about the new TPU LIFE 
BENEFITS. 


..Please send me information about 
TPU Health and Accident protec- 
tion. 





Mary E. Hanna, teacher in the Phila- 
delphia public schools before her re- 
tirement, June 29 


ENocH REIMER, teacher for 25 years in 
Upper Mount Bethel Township 
schools, Northampton County, be- 
fore his retirement, July 5 

Bessie L. REIMAN, teacher in the Ta- 
maqua schools, July 

Harpinc E. McKee, Allentown school 
teacher, July 9 

Mrs. Carrie Lonc LANKFORD, teacher 
in the Pittsburgh schools, July 22 

Joun W. Buack, former teacher at 
Gettysburg High School, July 24 

ALTON C. Bowers, teacher for 27 
years in Germany Township, Adams 
County, June 28 


Calendar 


October 5-6—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 


October 6—Midwestern Convention 


District, New Castle 


October 9-11—Fifth National Conf. of 
Co. and Rural Area Supts., Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 


October 11-14—Western Convention 
District and Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference, Pittsburgh 


October 13—-Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Reading 

October 16—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 16-19—National League to 


Promote School Attendance, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


October 16-22—Pennsylvania Week 


October 19-20—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 


October 20—Second Annual Pennsyl- 
vania Symposium in Music Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Indiana 


October 20-21—State-wide Classroom 
Teachers Conf., Bedford Springs 
Hotel 


October 20-21—Tri-State Business Ed- 
ucation Association, William Penn 


Hotel, Pittsburgh 
October 26-27—Annual State-wide Fall! 


Conference, Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of District Superintendents, 


Bedford Springs Hotel 


October 27—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Lancaster 


October 30-31—Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania Branch, National Assn. of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Harris- 
burg 

November 3-4—Third Annual State- 
wide Conf., Commission on Teacher 








BRYAN 


Member——N.A.T.A. 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 


April 











632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. 


5-1745 
Kingsley | 31746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


If you are a successful teacher or administrator and interested in promotion 
Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enlist our aid 


Personal Discriminating Service eo F. 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


. Maloney 


( 
Maloney, Jr. | Managers 











Established 1880 


Write immediately. 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. 
nundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
management—gives you expert guidance to help you secure that next position. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


We have, Officially listed, 


70th Year 











Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 
NEW JERSEY straan TEACHER AGENCY 
Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 


Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 








Education and Professional Stang 
ards, State College 


November 5-11—American Educa‘i ion 1 


Week 


November 10-11—Annual Conventio; 
Pa. Assn. of Deans of Women, Hare 


risburg 


November 10-11—Pa. School P 
Assn., Central Catholic High School : 
Allentown 

November 17-18—North Atlantic Re 
gional Conf., National Vocational 
Guidance Assn., Erie 


November 17-18—Northeastern Com: 
vention District, Carbondale 


November 23-25—National Council of 
Teachers of English, Schroeder Hag 
tel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


December 2—Annual Elementary Edy J 
cation Conference, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 


December 7-9—Annual Conventiaal 
Pa. State Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Hotel 
Schenley, Pittsburgh 


December 27-29—-PSEA Annual Cont 


vention, Harrisburg 


December 27-29—College Physical 
Education Assn., Hotel Adelphia, 
Philadelphia 


1951 


February 17-22—National Convention, 
American Assn. of School Adminis: 
trators, Atlantic City, N. J. 


April 11-14—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 


17-20—American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Book-Cadillae, 
Detroit, Michigan : 
April 23-27—Kastern District, Ameri) 
can Assn. for Health, Physical Edu 


cation, and Recreation, Hotel Statler, 


New York, N. Y. 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS inc” 


$2,200 — 37 WEEK TERM — _ $4,000 
Paris, London, Rio, Rome—all great capitols but 
none so great or so beautiful as your own ‘ 
ington. Wouldn’t you like to live here? Apply now. 

NO REGISTRATION FEE —12TH YEAR ~ 

T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. — 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. @ 


e ° ° , 
Seeking a Position? 
We fill positions in schools and col- 
leges throughout the East and South. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 

The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 


—- 
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